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AN APPRAISAL OF THE WORLD COUNCIL 


OF CHURCHES 
by 


MARC BOEGNER 


Perhaps I ought to explain why I feel entitled to write an appraisal 
of the World Council of Churches. I can still see the room at the 
Victoria Hotel, Northampton Avenue, London, where fourteen people 
met on August 19th, 1937; half of them had been appointed by the 
Oxford Conference and half by the Edinburgh Conference. The purpose 
of the meeting was to unite the movements of “Life and Work” and 
“Faith and Order’ —in accordance with the resolutions passed by 
those two great conferences — into a single organisation really represen- 
tative of the Churches. The result of this meeting in London, presided 
over by William Temple, was the Utrecht Conference in May 1938, 


which adopted the provisional Constitution of the World Council of 
Churches. 
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The notes which I took every day at Utrecht enable me to recall 
every detail, not only of the discussions which took place at the Con- 
ference, but also of the discussions in the Commissions and the private 
conversations which led up to the main decisions. Questions concern- 
ing staffing and finance mingled with constitutional problems which 
were extremely difficult to solve. In spite of this, the provisional Con- 
stitution was accepted unanimously by all the 75 members, of so many 
different races and confessions, who were present. Their intention 
was that it should be ratified or modified by the first Assembly, 
whichwas planned for 1941 in the United States. The war, which broke 
out the following year, delayed this great meeting for seven jyears. 
It was held in August, 1948, not in the United States but at Ams- 
terdam. 

Fortunately the Utrecht Conference had taken the precaution of 
nominating a Committee to prepare the first Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches —in process of formation. William Temple was 
immediately elected Chairman of this Committee, which was composed 
of the 14 persons mentioned above and of their 14 substitutes, plus 
7 other members elected by these 28 persons ; the Committee nominated 
some of its members to form an Administrative Committee, which would 
be responsible for following matters up, and of which I was asked to be 
Chairman. It was in this capacity that I was thus associated, until 
1948, in the most intimate way with the life of the World Council, with 
what its staff were thinking and doing, and with all the ventures on 
which it was obliged to embark owing to the tragic events in which the 
world was soon to be plunged. And since 1948, as one of the Presidents 
of the World Council, I have attended every meeting of its Executive 
Committee. For sixteen years, therefore, I have seen the inner work- 
ings of the World Council of Churches. At the same time the many 
journeys which I have made to North America, South America, Africa 
and Asia, as well as in Europe, have brought me into touch with the 
Churches (those which are members of the World Council and those 
which are not) and enabled me to see the varied reactions to its work. 
I trust, therefore, that I shall not be thought presumptuous if I give 
the readers of The Ecumenical Review some of my personal impressions, 
which will form an appraisal of the World Council. 


* 
* * 
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I shall certainly be stating a platitude when I say, that if the World 
Council of Churches did not exist, it would have to be invented. The 
ecumenical movement was certainly born many years before the for- 
mation of the World Council, whose pioneers were great ecumenical 
personalities. Moreover in some respects the ecumenical movement 
extends beyond the limits of the World Council of Churches, for organ- 
isations like the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A. and the W.S.C.F., which 
are unquestionably ecumenical, are absolutely independent of the 
World Council, while maintaining close relations with it. And as long 
as the I.M.C. and the W.C.C. are not fully integrated in one organ- 
isation, assuming that they will be one day, the sphere of the I.M.C. 
will not coincide exactly with that of the W.C.C. Moreover, it is a 
fact that the ecumenical movement interests a section of the Roman 
Catholic Church, at least in its work of theological studies; not to 
mention some of the Orthodox Churches of Central Europe which are 
not free to become members of the World Council. 

All that is true. But it is equally true that the formation of the 
World Council has given a considerable impetus to the ecumenical 
movement in an important number of Churches and even in a large 
number of local congregations, and especially to the ecumenical think- 
ing in the member Churches; it has also had effects in the Roman 
Catholic Church and in the Orthodox Churches which are not members 
of the World Council. The splendid work done by the Study Depart- 
ment, for example, has stimulated the Churches, and also individual 
Christians, to an increasing awareness of the ecumenical demands 
inherent in the Church of Christ — whether it recognises those demands 
or not. 

It has often been said, and reiterated, that the World Council of 
Churches is a meeting-place for all the Christian confessions or deno- 
minations which, by accepting its doctrinal Basis, have become, or are 
becoming, members of the World Council. Political considerations 
played no part whatsoever in the discussions of the Utrecht Conference, 
which resulted in a vote in favour of the formation of a World Council 
of Churches. The motives which inspired this great enterprise were 
solely theological, religious and ecclesiastical. Although the world was 
in a very troubled state in 1938, on the verge of the second world war, 
no one even suspected that a few years later humanity would be over- 
whelmed by tremendous catastrophes, nor that spiritual, political and 
social conditions would present a formidable challenge to Christianity, 
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and therefore to the Churches. What power of thought and action, 
what energies of faith, hope and love, are brought to the Christian 
world (I repeat, the whole Christian world) by the presence of an organ- 
isation whose essential task is to help the Churches to stand together 
in face of the tremendous perils which threaten them, to think together 
about the problems of world evangelism, international peace, and 
justice for all men, and to help one another in their first task, that of 
spreading the Gospel and bearing witness to it ! 


* 
* & 


I know that the World Council of Churches is criticised for having 
gradually developed into an institution, burdened by a very expensive 
bureaucratic set-up, the slave of its own administrative obligations, 
which is closing itself to the breath of the Holy Spirit. It is an undoubted 
fact that an organisation which requires a large staff, in order to think 
out its responsibilities and to fulfil them effectively, always run the risk 
of losing the inspiration which evoked the warm enthusiasm of the 
early years. However, may I be permitted to affirm that the World 
Council has always been aware of this danger, and that those who have 
been responsible since 1938 for its daily work have, I am convinced, 
received grace from God to avoid that danger. 

I am thinking of what might have happened during the war, if the 
fragile young World Council of Churches in process of formation had 
closed its doors against the storm, and simply confined itself to main- 
taining contacts as far as possible between the Churches of the warring 
nations. But no! The men who were at the helm were not afraid of 
the stormy waves. They undertook bold action to help prisoners-of- 
war, civilian internees, distressed Jews, and Churches which were 
struggling with overwhelming difficulties. A breath of prophecy from 
Geneva passed over the suffering Churches, and over innumerable 
unhappy people. Who had thought of that in 1938? No one! Without 
seeking it, simply by trying to witness to the love of Christ, the World 
Council gained a spiritual authority which was a tremendous help to 
its work as soon as the war was over. By boldly tackling tasks for which 
it had not originally been constituted but which had been laid upon it 
by God, the World Council had acquired a strength which was to stand 
it in good stead in the future. 

An enormous amount of study on theological and ethical questions 
has been done since 1938 under the direction of the Study Department, 
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and its importance must not be minimised, though it is sometimes 
overshadowed by the magnificent work of inter-church aid and service 
to refugees. The value of the ecumenical conversation initiated before 
the Amsterdam Assembly among the Christian Churches all over the 
world, cannot be over-estimated. The purpose of this conversation 
was to study the subject chosen for the main theme: “Man’s Disorder 
and God’s Design.” In the same way the persevering work of the 
“Commission of 25” which is responsible for preparing the report on 
the main theme for the Evanston Assembly, “Christ — the Hope of 
the World,” is a stirring sign of the ecumenical fellowship which can 
be attained by theologians of very different nations and communions. 
All that is inspired by the ecumenical spirit, however much may be 
due to the actual organisation. But the formation and development of 
the Department of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees is also 
due to the gift of the ecumenical spirit. If ever the World Council had 
been tempted to lose itself in what some people call theological abstrac- 
tions, it would have been preserved from that temptation by its con- 
tinual contact with the worst forms of human distress and with the 
ruins of so many churches and ecclesiastical institutions. Since the day 
when Madeleine Barot began her work in 1941 among the unhappy 
internees in the terrible camp at Gurs until today, the World Council 
of Churches has been regarded by a large number of men and women 
as a messenger of love and hope, whose source is in Christ. 


* 
* * 


Insinuations are sometimes made that, through its theological studies 
or its social work, the World Council is tenaciously pursuing the purpose 
of becoming a super-Church or, at any rate, of exercising direct authority 
over the member Churches. As I have been connected for sixteen years 
with the public and private discussions of the committees responsible 
for the tasks fixed by the “World Council of Churches — in Process 
of Formation” and then by the Amsterdam Assembly, I certainly should 
have noticed if those in charge of the World Council had had any crafty 
designs of that sort. Shall I be believed in certain circles if I simply 
say that the idea that the World Council might develop into a super- 
Church has never been touched upon in our discussions, and that we 
have never in any way claimed to exercise direct authority over the 
member Churches ? The World Council has no voice in the doctrine, 
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the discipline or the administration of the Churches which have accepted 
its Basis and Constitution. And its resolutions, and the messages 
addressed to the Churches by its executive bodies, have no authority 
beyond the authority which the Churches recognise in the Christians 
(clerical or lay) who voted those resolutions or drafted those messages 
after invoking the help of the Holy Spirit. 

But, others will say, the World Council has acted contrary to the 
intentions of the pioneers of the ecumenical movement. It has allowed 
itself to be drawn into politics. Some accuse it of flirting with the Com- 
munists ; others of being dominated by Washington. 

Is it true that the Stockholm Conference of 1925 — the first of the 
great ecumenical gatherings — ignored the political and social problems 
which confronted the world after the war of 1914-1918? Certainly not. 
One has only to read the Message and Resolutions of the Stockholm 
Conference to realise this — without mentioning the political nature of 
some of its discussions. ; 

It would be impossible for the World Council to ignore the govern- 
ments with which the member Churches find themselves face to face, 
or the great international organisations like UNO and UNESCO. It 
cannot, it never will be able to, dissociate itself from the political and 
social tragedies in which the Churches and their members are involved 
merely by the fact that they are in the world, and that they must pro- 
claim Christ’s truth in the world, if necessary through suffering. In 
this respect the creation of the Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs (C.C.I.A.) was essential, and it is proving more and 
more fruitful. Iam one of those who feel intensely grateful to the C.C.I.A. 
for all it has accomplished during these last few years, and for its 
Christian influence on the international discussions about peace and war. 

Oh, I know that violent criticism was aroused in certain circles by 
the Toronto Resolution, which was passed just after the outbreak of 
the war in Korea! Perhaps the text of this Resolution was not well 
balanced ; perhaps it emphasised political motives rather than religious 
motives. But since the Amsterdam Assembly had asked the Churches, 
and their members, to support the United Nations Organisation, what 
would people have said if the World Council had refrained from 
expressing any opinion on the formidable decision taken by UNO? I 
am sure that the criticism would have been still more severe. 

Let us be quite frank. Outside the World Council some people do 
not hesitate to insinuate that, because a large proportion of its expenses 
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are covered by donations from the American Churches, the World 
Council cannot free itself from the political influence of the United 
States. I am glad to have this opportunity of declaring that I have 
never heard any of our American colleagues, either on the Central 
Committee or on the Executive Committee, utter a single word which 
might have given the impression that he was trying to exercise the very 
slightest pressure on the decisions of the World Council. On this point 


I shall never cease paying our American colleagues the credit that is 
their due. 


aa 
* * 

If the World Council is not under the dictatorship of Washington, 
is it under the dictatorship of Moscow? Some people even permit 
themselves to reproach the World Council for this — thus contradicting 
the first criticism. 

The Russian Orthodox Church was completely cut off from the 
Churches of the West from 1919 to 1945. Unlike the Orthodox Churches 
of Roumania, Serbia, Greece and Bulgaria, it was not able to participate 
in the ecumenical conferences of Stockholm, Lausanne, Oxford or 
Edinburgh. It knew nothing about the great theological and liturgical 
movements which have so profoundly modified the thought and the 
life of the Western Churches since the first world war. And when, 
after 1945, Russia resumed contact with the Western world, the Russian 
Church and the Churches of Western Europe and America seemed to 
be complete strangers to one another. 

In 1946 the World Council had the wisdom to open relations with 
the Moscow Patriarchate. The exchange of information and of docu- 
ments did not result in any personal contacts, as had originally been 
hoped. However, it seems certain that the work of the World Council 
is followed with growing interest in Russia. And it is to be hoped that 
conversations will be possible after the Evanston Assembly. What 
political implications are there in all this ? 

Neither are there any political implications in the maintenance of 
cordial relations between the World Council and the member Churches 
on the other side of the “Iron Curtain.” The first duty of the World 
Council is to try to strengthen its own ecumenical character, and cer- 
tainly not to weaken it. The members of the Central Committee and 
Executive Committee have always been absolutely unanimous on this 
point. And it cannot be pretended that these members share all the 
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political and social views of their colleagues in Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia. Many of us think, however, that it would have been better 
to abandon the Evanston Assembly altogether rather than hold an 
Assembly which was merely a meeting of delegates from the Western 
Churches, with certain representatives from the young Churches of 
Asia and Africa. 

There is still one other criticism brought forward by Protestants 
against the World Council: that it is drawing the Protestant Churches 
in the direction of Rome. 

I have alluded above to the growing interest attached by theologians, 
priests and members of the Roman Church to the ecumenical movement, 
the work of the World Council and especially to its theological work. 
At a time when the doctrine of the Church is assuming quite a fresh 
importance in the Reformation Churches, in which the biblical and 
liturgical renewal is growing stronger all the time, while among Catholics 
the Bible is again coming to be regarded as the book of life, especially 
in France, contacts are bound to be sought, exchanges of opinion are 
bound to take place, common or parallel studies on the Bible and on 
doctrine are bound to be organised. All who have taken part in meetings 
of this kind have undeniably been enriched thereby. And it cannot be 
denied that the books and articles written by Catholics on certain aspects 
of the ecumenical problem have given fresh impetus to the reflections 
of Orthodox and Protestant theologians. 

However, this does not justify anyone in pretending that the leaders 
of the World Council and its theologians are on the way to Rome. A 
truer appraisal of certain Catholic points of view has resulted from 
better knowledge and closer mutual understanding, and the process is 
mutual. At the same time I venture to state that the Protestant theolo- 
gians have always been uncompromisingly rigorous and faithful when 
explaining Lutheran or Reformed doctrines. We must never grow 
weary of repeating : ecumenism can only be really fruitful if it obeys the 
truth, with which each of the Churches engaged in ecumenical study 
realises that it has been entrusted. Furthermore, as St. Paul wrote to 
the Ephesians, truth must be indissolubly bound up with love. 


* 
* * 


What are we to conclude from these reflections? If I recall the 
life of the World Council (in process of formation or after its official 
founding) since its history began, and force myself to be objective, I 
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can see no serious foundation for the reproaches and accusations that 
I have just mentioned. I agree that some of the resolutions it has 
passed have been too vague or too hastily drafted. And we must cer- 
tainly be constantly on our guard against invasion by officialdom and 
red tape. But I am bound to say that no one is more anxious or deter- 
mined to preserve the prophetic character of the World Council, and 
no one has a clearer conception of what the Lord of the Church requires 
of the Church, than the handful of men in whom the World Council 
has placed its confidence during the last sixteen years, knowing that 
they all have the same vision of the UNA SANCTA. This applies to 
the General Secretary, the Associate General Secretaries and the 
Directors of the different Departments. With men like these, the World 
Council will remain faithful to the law of its origin and tomorrow, 
even more than yesterday, it will be the prophet of Church Unity. 








EVANSTON AND THE ECUMENICAL 
MISSION 


by 


CHARLES TUDOR LEBER 


What happens at Evanston is of tremendous concern to the Christian 
mission and to the world. The extent to which the Churches in unity 
realize their mission in the world is one of the crucial questions of our 
day, and Evanston has an important role in this connection. 

Looking toward Evanston, the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches in 1950 declared : “The time has come when the 
World Council of Churches should make a serious attempt to declare, 
in relation to the modern world, the faith and hope which are affirmed in 
its own basis and by which the Churches live. The world is full of false 
hopes, of fear and of despair. Religious indifference is widespread. In 
the Churches, spiritual power and triumphant hope are not clearly mani- 
fest. Though there is much active evangelism, the old paganisms still 
maintain their power in many parts of the world, while on the other 
hand there are very few points at which the Church is breaking out of its 
isolation into the world of those who hold to such modern substitutes 
for the Gospel as communism and other political messianisms, scientific 
humanism, and certain forms of existentialism, or are indifferent to 
every religious or quasi-religious faith. The presence of secularism 
within the Churches is deeply marked. Now as always, man’s greatest 
need is God’s greatest opportunity. We think therefore that the main 
theme of the Assembly should be along the lines of the affirmation that 
Jesus Christ is the only hope of both the Church and the world.” 

“Christ — the Hope of the World.” This is a missionary theme. The 
Church exists to proclaim Christ and in this proclamation we speak of 
hope and we find hope. And never is it a hope to be jealously guarded 
for ourselves but a hope to share with the whole world. An understand- 
ing of Christian hope enables us to view the world in its proper perspec- 
tive — we are delivered from enslavement to worldly projects and insti- 
tutions, and summoned to responsible action, indeed to missionary 
action. 
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The great missionary movement of the recent centuries has under 
God brought into being a Church which is world-wide. Despite all its 
limitations and imperfections this has been the greatest spiritual move- 
ment of its kind in history. It is a movement, moreover, which, even 
at the present time, engages the devotion and represents the sacrificial giv- 
ing of a great multitude of Christian people. 

The ecumenical movement and the missionary enterprise are essen- 
tially one and the same. The proof of this unity in history is illustrated 
by the origin of the ecumenical movement. It did not emerge as some- 
thing separate but as the inevitable development of missionary life and 
work. Too often it has been thought of as that which should replace the 
missionary movement, but actually, it is the irresistible development of 
concern and commitment toward the evangelization of the world. 

Missionaries found themselves engaged in a common task. The 
vision of a Christian Asia and Africa brought the mission boards and 
societies together in cooperation. There is the gathering, for example, 
in India in 1862 of the Presbyterians, Baptists, Anglicans and Methodists. 
At the conference these diverse groups held a communion service in 
which Presbyterian clergymen gave the elements to Baptist deacons and 
others. It must have seemed very natural for these missionaries to work 
together toward evangelizing India. Or again, when the Anglicans 
organized their first missionary society, the S.P.C.K. (Society for the 
Propagation of Christian Knowledge), they were not able to secure 
Anglican missionaries so they supported Lutheran missionaries from the 
Pietist group in Germany. The common task was the bond of unity. 
The missionary movement has been and is the spearhead in the task of 
destroying barriers. The symbol of this is William Carey, who when he 
baptized his first Indian convert baptized also his son Felix. He went 
to the river holding Krishna Pal in one hand and his son Felix in the 
other. 

Unfortunately, the development of mission in unity did not reach 
maturity. Obstacles appeared. They were not readily recognized as 
obstacles, however, and it is only in recent times that we have been able 
to discern the blind spots related to both emphases which have tended to 
separate the ecumenical as a movement toward unity from the missionary 
movement. Many Western Churches defined the Church as a kind of a 
corporation or a constitution of a western historical structure. Many 
Western Churches defined the Church as that which proclaims the mes- 
sage, ignoring the importance of the community in Christ. Western 
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churches, societies, and missionaries were so conscious of the West 
going to the East that they were unable to make the necessary shift of 
including the total Christian community as the missionary body. The 
ecumenical movement came to birth visibly at a missionary conference 
(Edinburgh). Then the development of the movement toward unity in 
separation from missionary endeavour became evident, for example, in 
the Life and Work, Faith and Order interests. But now this strange 
separation is giving concern. One of the heartening developments of 
recent years is the way in which the unity movement has been increasingly 
penetrated with the missionary spirit. Recently a World Council docu- 
ment stated that to be a Christian is necessarily to be involved in a mis- 
sion to the whole world. 

Over the years all world Christian conferences have had increasing 
proportions of younger churchmen. Edinburgh had only a sprinkling 
of these, Jerusalem about 25 %, Madras a full 50%. At Amsterdam the 
younger Churches were well represented. Now the younger Churches 
will be represented in full force, both among the members of the confe- 
rence and the leaders of the conference. A full third of the speakers 
listed for the plenary sessions are members of the younger Churches. 
This represents a great increase in their influence over previous ecume- 
nical gatherings. 

The preparatory work for Evanston has at many points evidenced 
the missionary spirit. The Advisory Commission on the main theme 
has stressed the importance of the Christian hope for getting the Churches 
out of their isolation and sending them forth into the world. The latest 
published report of this commission closes with an emphasis on the mis- 
sion: “Other sheep have I... That they all may be one... That the 
world may believe.”” The preparatory work on evangelism has also paid 
attention to the missionary task. The work of the major sections of the 
Assembly and the main theme of the whole conference will reach their 
full significance only as they are related to the missionary obligation of 
the Church. 

It is essential that a real effort should be made to relate the theme of 
the Second Assembly, “Christ — The Hope of the World,” not merely 
to eschatology, but to the calling of the Church to mission to the ends of 
the earth and to the end of time. What applies to the main theme applies 
with equal force to all the sections, no less than to the one on evan- 
gelism. Take for example the Faith and Order section which will deal 
with “‘our oneness in Christ and our disunity as Churches.” Will this 
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be debated in the usual atmosphere of comparative ecclesiology which 
marks Faith and Order discussions? Or will the question be faced : 
what is the relation of the Church’s unity to the Church’s mission? Will 
full account be taken of what is actually happening in the lands of the 
younger Churches where the pressure of an unfulfilled missionary task 
is driving Churches and missions alike toward a deeper unity and in 
many cases toward united Churches ? 

Amsterdam was, and Evanston must be, concerned with issues 
inseparable from the world mission of the Church. When Amsterdam 
set God’s order over against man’s disorder it was sounding a missionary 
note to a world in need. When it tried to grapple with details of the 
“disorder,” namely, problems of society, international relationships and 
race, it was focusing upon urgent missionary situations. In the same 
way, Evanston, by making “Christian Hope” its main theme, sounds 
the essential missionary note to a world which, in its despair or false hopes, 
is in desperate need of the evangel. Again, as at Amsterdam so at 
Evanston, when the World Council gets down to the work of its main 
sections and deals with the state of society, international affairs or 
inter-group relations, it will be wrestling once again with world-wide 
issues which are, or ought to be, seen as characteristic features of the 
missionary situation today. If hopes regarding Evanston are fulfilled, 
the detailed work of its sections will chart the course for various critical 
phases of the world mission of all the Churches. If Evanston’s work on 
the great theme of Hope is evangelically sound and clearly related to the 
state of the world today, the final message of the Assembly will ring 
out as a missionary message. A summons to the Churches to proclaim 
the Christian hope must certainly be made with the life and death 
urgency of the authentic missionary challenge. What we are pleading 
for is not that “missions” should be tacked on as an additional theme in 
the Evanston programme; but rather that a sense of the Church’s mission 
to the world should animate the entire Assembly. A conscious sense of 
the centrality of mission will bring a new relevance to both the general 
theme of the Assembly and the detailed work of the commissions. 

The calling of the Church to mission and unity issues from the nature 
of God Himself, made known to us in the whole biblical revelation of 
the work and purpose of God in Christ. God has made of one blood all 
nations of men. In Christ we see God’s redemptive action ; in Christ 
God is still at work reconciling all things to Himself in one restored 
humanity. Christ called His apostles that they might be one with Him 
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and with one another, and that He might send them forth, to share 
with Him His mission for the redemption of the world. The calling of 
the Church is to be one family in Him and to make known to the whole 
world, in word and deed, His Gospel of the Kingdom. Christ prayed 
for His disciples that they might be one in Him, as He and the Father 
are one, that the world might believe that the Father had sent Him. 
Here is the fact and genius of the ecumenical. 

Thinking on these issues today is often confused by lack of clarity in 
the use of terms. It is extremely difficult to achieve uniformity because, 
quite apart from problems of translation, even the same English word 
carries very different overtones of meaning in different areas. The words 
“mission”” and “community” are examples. Especially has there been 
confusion in the use of the word “ecumenical.” It is important that this 
word, which comes from the Greek word for the whole inhabited earth, 
is properly used to describe everything that relates to the whole task of 
the whole Church to bring the Gospel to the whole world. It therefore 
covers equally the missionary movement and the movement towards 
unity, and should not be used to describe the latter in contradistinction 
to the former. A real service will be rendered to true thinking on these 
subjects in the Churches if “ecumenical” covers both unity and mission 
in the context of the whole world. Both the International Missionary 
Council and the World Council of Churches are thus properly to be 
described as organs of the ecumenical movement. 

In recognition of the inseparability of the unity and the mission of the 
Church, the International Missionary Council and the World Council of 
Churches are constitutionally “in association with’ one another. The 
association is stimulated chiefly by recommendations from the Joint 
Committee set up by both organizations. This formal interlocking is 
finding increasing expression, as in the creation of common instruments 
of action, and has already been worked out practically in a number of 
instances with varying degrees of success. It has been found possible 
to arrange for many common tasks to be performed through joint action. 
The Churches’ Commission on International Affairs was established by 
both bodies and is dependent upon them, while at the same time enjoying 
considerable freedom in carrying out its functions. The East Asia 
secretaryship is a significant expression of the association and an effective 
instrument of joint action. The responsibility for co-ordinating emer- 
gency inter-church aid and relief outside Europe has been entrusted by 
both bodies to the Department of Inter-Church Aid and Service to 
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Refugees of the World Council of Churches. It has now been proposed 
that the Division of Studies of the World Council of Churches should 
also be the Division of Studies of the International Missionary Council, 
and that it should include a Department of Missionary Studies of which 
the executive secretary would be the research secretary of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council. Measures are being taken to ensure closer 
ties in public relations and information. Nevertheless, all that has been 
said in the foregoing paragraphs inevitably raises the question whether 
this association of two autonomous organizations adequately expresses 
the unity in calling and purpose which both bodies acknowledge. Should 
“association” now give place to a new and much closer relationship ? 

To this, the Ecumenical Study Conference for East Asia meeting in 
Lucknow, India, December 1952, replied : 


Another concern which we desire to bring to the notice of the Joint 
Committee is the importance of going ahead with plans for the integration 
of the International Missionary Council and the World Council of Chur- 
ches. This is of great moment for the younger Churches. If the councils 
which compose the International Missionary Council could find some 
form of representation within the World Council of Churches and if the 
national councils could become primarily councils of Churches (with 
missions and bodies like the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., S.C.M., Bible 
Society, etc., having appropriate representation in these councils) then 
we feel an integration of the International Missionary Council and the 
World Council of Churches may become possible. 


To this, the Joint Committee of the International Missionary Council 
and the World Council of Churches, meeting in K6nigstein, Germany, 
January 1954, responded : 


While welcoming these developments “in association,” and the 
deepening conviction in many quarters that the two bodies belong together 
in one calling and purpose, the Joint Committee realizes that it has not 
yet become clear whether this association should necessarily lead to a 
single organization or whether it can best be furthered by the joint action 
of two “autonomous but inter-dependent councils.” The Committee is 
aware that within the constituencies of both bodies there are divergent 
views on this question. These divergencies indicate the necessity for 
deeper thought on the whole matter and for a willingness to be led to 
conclusions which cannot yet be defined. 


Is it not time for the Churches of all other areas to join the Asian 
Churches in their summons to immediate action? Underline in the 
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Lucknow statement quoted above : This is of great moment for the younger 
Churches. Organization is essential, else there would be no visible Church. 
For the average layman, pastor and student in the East, even more in 
the West, to see two ecumenical organizations, though they be “in 
association,” each pointing the direction and each calling for support is 
confusing and a major hindrance toward uniting men in a strategy of the 
total Christian cause to which so many are eager to dedicate their lives 
clearly and fully. Is it not time for the World Council of Churches and 
the International Missionary Council to build an ecumenical structure 
which will demonstrate to the Churches and to the world that the mission 
of the Church is an integral part and the central force of the Church and 
that mission alone is the Church’s life-saving and life-giving purpose and 
dynamic? At Evanston, will there be time for “deeper thought” and 
not only “willingness to be led” but wisdom and courage to lead with a 
sense of urgency which the dangers and challenging opportunities of this 
day demand ? 

The historic Christian mission has achieved a global status. With a 
Church now rooted in every nation, with few exceptions, each Church 
making its contribution to the other and to the other’s nation, will 
Evanston see that the centre of gravity has moved from “foreign mis- 
sions” to the ecumenical Church in its revolutionary mission? In most 
areas, “foreign” and “missions” are outdated. The ecumenical mission 
of the Church is united Christian faith and love in action, each Church 
participating according to its genius and resources. Christian advance is 
no longer measured by the number of Western missionaries sent and they 
in turn do not presume educational and spiritual superiority to Christians 
of other lands. The Western Churches will send out more workers, 
some believe far more than now, but their representatives will be in new 
ecumenical relationships. Christian workers go from Church to Church 
across the world and together into unevangelized areas ; both functional 
and geographical. The Christian mission is no longer a one-way thrust 
from West to East only, it is the united building of the world Christian 
community. How shall we think and speak of the mission of the Church 
today ? Ecumenical is the word. 

Also, at Evanston will it be understood that the Christian mission 
today is the strategy of the Christian minority and not an attempted mass 
movement of a majority ? In our time we may not cover the earth ; there 
is, and must be more, Christian penetration into vital places in telling 
ways. This means concentrated quality rather than scattered quantity. 
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Traditional vehicles of “Christian missions,’ such as churches, schools, 
hospitals and social institutions, are being re-evaluated. As they become 
increasingly indigenous, independent and ecumenical, in general the 
trend is toward intensive thoroughness rather than extensive expansion. 
Ecumenical personnel (Christian workers representing various Churches 
and nations, coordinated and united in strategy) is greatly needed and 
ecumenical funds are urgently required for more effective action in the 
Christian approach to communism; in evangelism more pertinent to 
resurging paganism ; in an improvement of Christian educational, medi- 
cal, social, rural and urban services ; in more thoughtful lay and youth 
training ; in making literacy, literature and audio-visual communication 
more relevant to the needs ; in strengthening theological education. The 
response to this will determine the answer to one man’s question, related 
to the discussion of an Evanston paper, as to how one may apply to 
millions of people the simple, solid principles that have been developed 
and still work for a congregation of one hundred and fifty people. This, 
too, could be the answer to another man who, when it was reported that 
a group of Indian Christians stressed the need of land and irrigation 
systems for peasants when considering “Christ — the Hope of the 
World,” asked if that kind of finding would not cause a riot in Evanston. 
Perhaps so, but I agree, as he stated also, that such appeals as this from 
India cannot be politely dismissed by phrases about the rights and duties 
of man which have filled volumes of conference findings in the past. The 
release of redemption is the real revolution. Will Evanston recognize 
this ? 

At Evanston there will be much emphasis upon and by the laity. 
Will the role of the laity in the mission of the Church be made the required 
imperative ? Many doors are no longer open to missionaries from the 
Western world. Even where Christian mission work continues there is 
often resentment in Church and in government circles over foreign 
control of Christian institutions. The opportunity for the professional 
missionary in the Christian mission may be limited for a while. But the 
potential part for the lay Christian, every church member, is growing 
all the time. With more and more people of many nations entering into 
personal relations with each other here and abroad, the actions, positive 
or negative, of lay Christians in most lands will largely determine the 
success or failure of the Christian mission in the near future. The 
Christian mission is not a special interest for paid missionaries and their 
devoted supporters but the responsibility of every Christian, wherever 
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he lives. As we have noted, a World Council statement calls for this. 
Will Evanston make this clear ? 

Though the world and the Church change, Jesus Christ does not 
change, for He is “the same yesterday, today and forever.”” His mission 
has not changed nor have these three great words : “Go ye into all the 
world,” “I will build my Church,” “There is no other name under heaven 
whereby we must be saved.” The compulsion of The Great Commission 
lies more, not less, heavily upon the Church of Christ in its ecumenical 
mission. At Evanston, not “missions” but mission will be decision for 
destiny. 


THE BIBLE SOCIETIES AND COOPERATION 
AMONGST THE CHURCHES 


by 


According to their charters the Bible Societies are concerned solely 
with one thing: the wider circulation of Holy Scripture, and in writing 
of the Bible Societies and cooperation between the Churches it must be 
admitted that the free circulation and consequent private interpretation 
of Holy Scripture have not always tended towards the strengthening of 
the links within the Christian community. Indeed they have been 
responsible for tragic ecclesiastical divisions. It was in an endeavour 
to minimize possible controversy on doctrinal grounds and to preserve 
unity in the work that the charters of the Bible Societies laid down that 
the Scriptures circulated by them were to be “without note or comment.” 
Nevertheless during the last hundred years the study of the Bible has 
for other reasons caused deep division between fundamentalist and 
modernist which has cut across all ecclesiastical frontiers. 


The Bible and the Missionary Movement 


Today, however, we begin to see that perhaps many of these diver- 
gencies of viewpoint concerning the Bible do not go deeply into the heart 
either of biblical exegesis or of the fundamental unity between Christians. 
After all, the Bible is our common heritage, and we must see our Faith 
as a whole. Moreover, new forces are at work both within the Churches 
and the Bible Societies. We review some of these changes in outlook 
later, but in part answer to the difficulties named above let us at once 
recall that the actual growth of the ecumenical movement itself has been 
accompanied by a new interest in the Bible and has been contempo- 
raneous with the expansion of Bible Society work. In Britain, it was 
a new emphasis on “Scriptural holiness” that heralded the modern 
missionary movement which in turn has had an important bearing upon 
all our ecumenical relationships. Viewed in this light the Bible is not 
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only the common source of knowledge of the essentials of our Faith ; 
on the missionary side it has also been a stimulus to the ecumenical 
movement and to the representative character of the unity which calls 
us together at Evanston. 


The Bible Societies 


If it is to be real, this “coming together” of the Churches must 
grow not only at the level of leadership — which is mainly clerical — but 
at the level of the rank and file in the Christian community. And in 
the places where the idea of local Christian cooperation has fallen on 
fruitful ground it has often been found that the spirit of unity came 
as a by-product of joint Christian work which none of the local Churches 
was doing alone. It was exactly along this line that, under God, the 
Bible Societies were planned to function both locally and at the centre. 
After one hundred and fifty years, it is still true (in words used two 
generations ago at the Edinburgh Conference) that the Bible Societies 
are “the one Agency which brings together practically all sections of 
the Church on a common platform.” 

Largely because of the fundamental unity in the Bible itself, the 
historian was able to record concerning the foundation of the oldest 
of the Bible Societies in 1804, that at its inception it was “surrounded 
by a multitude of Churches whose doctrinal and ritual differences had 
for ages kept them asunder, and who had been taught to regard each 
other with a sort of pious estrangement or rather a consecrated hos- 
tility ...”” To the Chaplain of the Bishop of London it appeared that 
“Nothing analogous to it had perhaps been exhibited before the public 
since Christians had begun to organise among each other the strife of 
separation ... it appeared to indicate the dawn of a new era in Christen- 
dom ..."* 

Moreover, with remarkable vision and not a little courage the same 
ecumenical relationships were built into foundations of the Bible Society, 
relationships which were in fact as wide as were possible in the Britain 
of that time. The governing body was to consist of leaders of Churches 
as Vice-Presidents, with an executive of thirty-six laymen, publicly 
elected, fifteen of whom were to be Anglicans and fifteen to be Free 


1 History of the B.F.B.S. Owen. Vol. I, p. 44. 
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Churchmen. If the essence of ecumenism is that it should be both 
interdenominational and international, then the Bible Society was truly 
ecumenical from its birth, for to the above thirty members of the exe- 
cutive were added six foreign members of Continental Churches repre- 
sented in London. That Constitution has remained unchanged and 
upon it has been based a Christian service which Dr. J. R. Mott once 
described as “undergirding the essential activity of all the Christian 
Churches.” 


The ecumenical impact resulting from such planning went much 
further than a mere London Committee. In the staffing of its work, 
both at home and overseas, as in the army of translators whose work 
it coordinated and the missionary communities which it served, the 
Society has been an agency of Christian cooperation of world importance 
and today a score of daughter Bible Societies work on substantially 
the same interdenominational lines. On the level of local activity, there 
are in Britain 1500 committees, auxiliary to the London Committee, 
constitued on the same ecumenical basis. These local groups plan some 
8,000 to 10,000 meetings a year, on behalf of the Society, arranged on 
the same inter-church plan, and in Britain, at any rate, it would be 
difficult to exaggerate the effect ecumenically of the coming together, 
over 150 years, of members of the various local branches of the Christian 
Church. 


The use of the Bible 


It has, of course, always been recognized by the Bible Societies that 
the task of teaching and interpreting the Scriptures was the work of 
the Churches, but during recent years the Bible Societies have become 
increasingly conscious that they were in danger of taking too legal a 
view of the phrase in their constitution which speaks of circulating the 
Scriptures “without note or comment.” As we have noted, these words 
were set in their charters not to narrow their activity so much as to 
widen their circle of fellow-workers and to retain Christian unity in the 
work. Their retention is still essential for the execution of their aims 
and they have never been used to hinder the witness of the Bible Society 
colporteur or advocate to the Truth found within the pages of the Book. 
Today, because of the growing lack of religious knowledge and the 
departure from Christian standards in our Western world, there is 
amongst the Bible Societies a new concern with regard to use of the 
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Bible. To this pre-occupation with regard to people outside must be 
added a feeling that even within the Churches themselves more bible 
study and more expository preaching are also an urgent necessity. 

In preparation for the celebration of its Third Jubilee, therefore, 
the British and Foreign Bible Society approached the British Council 
of Churches with a view to cooperation in a nation-wide effort to focus 
public attention, and particularly the attention of the Churches them- 
selves, on the centrality of the Bible for Christian life. The Campaign 
was entitled “The Bible Speaks Today” and a joint committee was set 
up by the Council of Churches under the Chairmanship of the Bishop 
of London. The Religious Broadcasting Department of the B.B.C. 
cooperated fully and special arrangements were made for Public Relations 
and Press contacts by the employment of a firm of experts. Three large 
touring exhibitions about “The Bible and Life” were sent round the country 
and “Bible Weeks”’ consisting of lectures, talks to teachers, clergy gathe- 
rings and public meetings were held in two hundred of our towns and 
villages. The Campaign is still in progress but already we sense a new 
awareness that the Bible is a Book which must be taken into account. 


New Insights 


Today, we see our Lord at work amongst men as no generation has 
been able to do since the days of the Early Church. The period of analysis 
in biblical scholarship has given place to a new synthesis with its empha- 
sis on the unity of the Scriptures and on biblical theology. In theological 
colleges there appears also to be a new desire to give to students not 
merely a specialized knowledge of certain sections of the Old and New 
Testaments but a wider working knowledge of and familiarity with 
God’s Purpose as revealed in the whole of Scripture. So in our Cam- 
paign, with the help of theological professors on its committee, there 
was an effort, unfortunately as yet only partly successful, to mediate 
to the parish priest as to the man in the pew the new and positive insights 
concerning the Bible which have been brought to us by half a century 
of scholarship. Our message can be summed up in the words of one of 
our lectures: “One of the greatest forces making for unity, and one 
which we are unable to find to the same degree elsewhere, is the study 
of the Bible. There we find a unity of purpose, for it is a book about 
God acting on the stage of history and through a people ... to reveal 
to the world His redeeming love.” In the wider world we could not 
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escape the feeling of spiritual hunger and frustration which permeates 
so much of our life. Every new translation of the English Scriptures 
which is published (and there are many) becomes a commercial success 
and often a “best seller.”” The search for the Jesus of the Gospels goes 
on unabated. 


A New Situation 


The Roman Catholic Church also has become aware in recent years 
of a need for the greater use of the Bible and, on the Continent, has 
issued cheap new editions which have sold well. The papal Encyclical 
concerning the use of the Bible is bearing fruit in many lands. In some 
Catholic seminaries tribute is paid to and advantage taken of the work 
of Protestant scholars. In a recent conference of Bible Society repre- 
sentatives held in Austria it was a Roman Catholic theological professor 
who gave the most outstanding address on the necessity for the use 
of the bible and the need for Bible study. In the same country, a journal 
of Catholic lay-action has said that the bible offers the basis of ultimate 
union between Protestants and Catholics and today Catholic priests 
often welcome the Bible Society colporteur to their villages. In France, 
cases are on record where the time of Sunday Mass has actually been 
changed by the priest so that Catholics can listen to broadcast Bible 
readings arranged by the Protestant Churches. 

Challenged as church leaders by the spiritual poverty of our Western 
world, two things appear to be essential for us: first, as Christians we 
must take more time to re-discover for ourselves and to share with our 
hungry people the deep sources of spiritual strength which lie in the 
Bible, and second, we must find a meeting point for the whole of 
Christendom. It has been said that in the ecumenical movement itself, 
when, time and time again, theologians have disagreed, it has been when 
someone has suggested getting back to the Bible that the deadlock has 
been overcome and the wheels have begun to turn again. Perhaps such 
happenings are a parable, not only for the Christian Churches them- 
selves and their cooperation, but also for the whole of our divided world. 
At any rate, it was with such thoughts in mind that the Bible Societies 
at their recent Conference in Eastbourne passed a resolution containing 
the following words : 

“The Council of the United Bible Societies suggests to the World 

Council of Churches and the International Missionary Council the for- 

mation of a joint Committee to study the place, relevance and use of the 
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Bible in the present world situation, both in and beyond the churches. 
The Council suggests that the joint Committee be composed of four 
representatives of each of the three bodies and be responsible for the 
planning and supervision of such studies and the enlistment of the organs 
or divisions of the three bodies in carrying on the studies and in promoting 
such recommendations for action as may result. 

On approval of such a plan in substance, the Council of the United 
Bible Societies authorises the appointment of a Secretary (with the neces- 
sary clerical assistance) to serve as the Secretary of such a Joint Committee 
and it is suggested that such Secretary be recognised as a staff member 
of the U.B.S. and of the Division of Studies of the World Council of 
Churches and the International Missionary Council.” 





EVANGELICALISM AND THE ECUMENICAL 
MOVEMENT 


by 


DOUGLAS WEBSTER 


Most of the Christian centuries have been characterised by some 
notable movement, sometimes by two overlapping movements. Usually 
there has been a close relation between any new movement and its 
predecessor. There is general agreement to-day that the ecumenical 
movement of the 20th century grew out of the missionary movement 
of the 19th. Concern for spreading the Gospel inevitably led to concern 
for building the Church and for the kind of Church being built. It is 
not always adeyuately recognised that the ecumenical movement has a 
close relation to evangelicalism, both historically and theologically : 
first because it was the evangelical revival of the 18th century that 
brought about the missionary enterprise of the 19th, and also because 
it was the evangelical attitude in the great majority of missionaries 
which made ecumenism possible by enabling them to meet in ways they 
had never known at home. The perspective would seem to be: revival 
— mission — the Church. For Anglicanism at the home-base the last 
concern expressed itself in the Oxford Movement a century ago. Overseas 
it gave birth later to a rather wide concept of the Church, such as is 
found in the ecumenical urge. The problem of to-day is to ensure the 
continued relation between evangelicalism and ecumenism. 

Evangelicals are unhappily divided in their attitude. Some are 
committed to the ecumenical task ; many of these think and speak from 
within a missionary situation. They know that if the Church is to con- 
vert men it will only do so effectively if it is united. They know that 
a divided Church denigrates the Gospel which the separated bodies all 
attempt to preach. But other evangelicals are suspicious of the World 
Council of Churches, sometimes out of sheer ignorance, sometimes out 
of misunderstanding, often because they fear any parleying with the 
Church of Rome or with a liberal theology which waters down the 
Gospel. These groups are influential; many are in the front rank of 
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the missionary armies in Africa and Asia. Whatever we think of them 
we cannot ignore them. In his recent book The Household of God, 
Bishop Newbigin, in a most important chapter, has called timely atten- 
tion to this important section of Christendom. However defective these 
““pentecostal” groups may be in certain aspects of their theology and 
church order, the ecumenical movement will be less than ecumenical if 
it does not endeavour quite explicitly to take account of them as being 
in Christ and to draw them into fellowship. What is particularly 
regrettable is that ecumenical enthusiasts often misunderstand and mis- 
represent these bodies as they in their turn misunderstand and mis- 
represent the ecumenists. 

It is pertinent then to ask, What is Evangelicalism? It is probably 
the most misunderstood of all the Christian traditions. One reason for 
this is that it has not produced a serious theology in modern times — lar- 
gely because many of the best scholars were absorbed by the arduous 
work of missionary pioneering — and is only just beginning to produce 
writing theologians. The Fulness of Christ (S.P.C.K., London 1950) 
is nevertheless a not unworthy attempt on the part of a group of Anglican 
evangelicals. It is unfortunate that there is a debased evangelicalism 
which remains associated (sometimes through its own fault, sometimes 
in the popular view) with fundamentalism, conservatism, puritanism, 
obscurantism, “low church,” the drab, the dull and the deadly. Again, 
evangelicalism should be distinguished both from protestantism, which 
is a much wider term, and also from pietism, its more continental form, 
though it once had close relations with the latter through Wesley. 

In trying to understand evangelicalism I would suggest 
1. it is not a set of doctrines but of priorities ; 

2. it is not confined to, or expressed in, a church as such, but in societies 
or groups within a church and across denominational frontiers ; 

. it is not a substitute for churchmanship but a supplementary experi- 
ence within it, and a quite basic one, often preceding “church- 
manship.” 

1. Not doctrines but priorities. There are doctrines of course which 
most evangelicals hold in common: the supremacy of Holy Scripture, 
justification by faith, assurance of salvation, etc. But others hold these 
too ; they are not an evangelical monopoly, even though many evan- 
gelicals mistakenly think so. Most of the early evangelicals in the 18th 
century were staunch churchmen; they did not introduce any really 
new doctrines, but they did bring new emphasis. We may notice two. 
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They preached for conversion, not just in terms of emotional appeal 
but of biblical exposition. The sermons of Charles Simeon during his 
50-year ministry at Cambridge all come into this category. This was 
the distinguishing mark of the early evangelicals. They only became 
real evangelicals when they grasped this. Walker of Truro learnt it from 
George Conon; Thomas Scott learnt it from John Newton. It was 
this which brought new power into their preaching and transformed 
their ministry. It is this which today ensures a ready sympathy with 
evangelists like Billy Graham, even if we would not commit ourselves 
to agreeing with everything he might say or do. In this kind of preaching 
there is a note which all evangelicals recognise as authentic on whatever 
instrument it may sound. 

They were concerned with the evangelisation of the whole world. 
This missionary priority has been the glory of evangelicalism, whatever 
else it may have lacked. The evangelical of to-day still seeks to bear 
witness to this absolute priority. 

2. Not the Church but societies within it. There is no evan- 
gelical church as such in England. Nor have evangelicals usually thought 
they were the only loyal churchmen or keen Christians — if they have 
they have been wrong. But they have had certain insights and felt 
certain burdens. One of these has been an insistence on the voluntary 
principle within the Church over against the hierarchical or authoritarian. 
The great societies were formed by a dedicated few to get things done 
which were not being done by the Church as a whole. This is still their 
justification. 

3. Not churchmanship but experience. Bishop Newbigin has 
reminded us that the New Testament writers were not as frightened of 
the concept of experience as modern theologians are. “They recount 
happenings which we would subsume under the head of religious 
experience, and do not hesitate to ascribe them to the mighty power 
of God and to give them right of way in theological argument over 
long-cherished convictions. They regard the gift of the Holy Spirit as 
an event which can be unmistakably recognised, and they treat it as the 
determinative and decisive thing by which the Church is constituted.” 
(op. cit. p. 91.) The experience which the evangelical regards as central 
is that of Christ as a known, accepted, personal Saviour. Gal. 2: 2 1s 
a typical text. There must always be the personal within the corporate, 
because “the Son of God loved me and gave himself up for me” .Cer- 
tainly evangelicals need the corrective of the corporate emphasis very 
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often ; many of them are admitting this. But they would share Principal 
John Mackay’s conviction that “an exclusive emphasis, or an over- 
emphasis, upon the corporate or churchly meaning of being ‘in Christ’ 
tends to destroy the most basic and priceless thing in the Christian 
heritage.” And they would welcome what he adds: “There is nothing 
that can meet the bane of anonymity in our time, whether in the secular 
or in the religious order, but a resurgence of evangelical Christianity, 
a rediscovery by lonely human atoms what it meant to be ‘men in 
Christ’.”” (God’s Order, pp. 130 f.) 


Following from this is the stress on the indwelling Lord, changing 
life, giving increasing victory over self and sin, and the work of the 
Holy Spirit. There is always room for renewal and revival, and this 
is why some evangelicals go to Keswick and other conventions as their 
fellow-Christians go to retreats. 


Three other things generally accompany the evangelical way of life. 
First, the daily quiet time, usually in the early morning, when in addition 
to praying the Christian pores over his Bible and seeks to hear the voice 
of God through its pages and really believes he can. Secondly, there 
is the unforgettable experience of the prayer meeting, with its deep, 
powerful sense of fellowship and certainty. In Oxford and Cambridge 


for the best part of three-quarters of a century undergraduates have 
met to pray each day of term, and those who have shared in these 
meetings, even if they no longer hold the rather restricted views they 
held then, have to testify that it was truly enriching, and something 
which ought to mark every real Christian fellowship. Thirdly there is 
the sense of responsibility for Christian witness, not merely in a general 
sort of way by “innocency of life’? but by a definite seeking to lead 
others, one by one, to a personal knowledge of Jesus Christ. 


Where evangelicals are apt to go wrong is to insist that a particular 
type of Christian experience (such as this) is the only authentic Christian 
experience, their spiritual vocabulary the only right one, their mode 
of conversion the only real one. Actually very few of them have had 
sudden conversions. What they really are concerned about is not the 
manner of a conversion but its reality, and they believe that everyone 
needs to be converted, even those born in Christian homes, by making 
a decisive surrender to Jesus Christ. 


What then is the evangelical contribution to the ecumenical move- 
ment today ? Five points may be suggested. 
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1. The evangelical starting-point is undoubtedly to accept the basic 
unity of all Christians. “All one in Christ Jesus” has been the motto 
of the Evangelical Alliance since its foundation in 1846, when it was 
the most ecumenical body in existence. To be in Christ is to be in His 
Church. What they insist on is being in Christ. Here they differ sharply 
from those who think that to be in the Church, the right Church, is the 
only guarantee of being in Christ. But for all this they do not invariably 
soft-pedal the Church. Many evangelicals have never been more aware 
of the Church and its significance than they are today. 

2. Evangelicals, however, recognise the sinfulness of the Churches 
and take its implications seriously. Simul justus et peccator is as true 
of the Churches as of their members. This eschatological approach 
guards them from over-optimism about the future unity of the Church. 
Most evangelicals would not believe the Church on earth will ever be 
perfectly one — at least this side of the Parousia — just because it will 
never be perfectly holy. But this does not exempt us from the obligation 
to unity or holiness. 

3. They are unwilling to dissociate unity from sanctity. Both are 
linked together in our Lord’s great prayer of St. John 17. For this 
reason they prefer to think that unity comes as a result of revival and 
not the reverse. 

4. Many evangelicals would wish to insist on a theology within 
which there was room for wide differences, believing that the basis of 
church union can never be theological agreement on all points. From 
this point of view the Concordat between the Old Catholics and the 
Anglicans drawn up in 1931 is a very evangelical document. The early 
evangelicals hated uniformity. This is why they would wish for the 
covenantal principle to be held within the organic, as Dr. F. W. Dil- 
listone has suggested in The Structure of the Divine Society. 

5. Evangelicals feel sure that unity comes through living, praying and 
worshipping together and not by purely academic discussion or juggling 
with theological formulae or ordinals, indispensable though these be. 
For this reason there is a welcome for union theological colleges in the 
younger Churches. Where Christians from different traditions meet 
in a frontier-situation there is hope. But the hope lies in the challenge 
and the dangers of the frontier and not in the safe centres of denomi- 
nationalism. The spur of ecumenism remains evangelism. 





THE CHURCH IN JAPANESE SOCIETY 
by 


MIKIO SUMIYA 


Social Background 


The Church in Japan faces many problems with regard to her social 
responsibility, but two are of primary importance. One is that the Japa- 
nese Church is composed mainly of students and intelligentsia of the 
middle-class ; the other is that she lives in a pagan society which has its 
own long tradition. 

If you go to a Japanese worship service, you will see striking evidence 
of the first of these facts. You will find that the overwhelming majority 
of the worshippers are young people and students, brought up in pagan 
homes, attracted to the Church later, and then baptized. Soon these 
students will graduate and become teachers, government officials, engi- 
neers, or clerks in businesses or in banks. Most Japanese Christians 
come from this kind of background ; they are from the middle-class and 
are engaged in typically middle-class occupations, as Japanese church 
membership statistics indicate. This does not mean that Christian 
influence has not been extended to small store-owners, factory workers 
or peasants. But such people are rather exceptional in our Church, as 
are also members of the upper class. 

The question arises as to why our Church is so largely middle-class 
in its membership. One reason is that her history goes back only one 
century. In the early years of her history, our Church carried on active 
work in the rural areas, building many churches there. But they were 
unable to outlive the intense and repeated persecutions from all round. 
The evangelist found a more favourable response among the urban 
middle classes and it was there that the Church really took root. Another 
reason is the relatively strong influence of the traditional social structure. 
Japan’s two national religions, Buddhism and Shintoism, had largely 
lost their vitality, and thus did not offer serious resistance to Christianity 
except in the places where they were strong. What affected our people 
more strongly was the traditional social structure with its characteristic 
social relationships and thought, and this was a great obstacle to their 
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understanding and accepting Christianity. Even at present this traditio- 
nalism is strongest in the rural areas, while weak in the cities, and weakest 
among the middle-class intelligentsia. Consequently it is above all 
students and young people, who have most courageously struggled to 
free themselves from the hold of the tradition, who are attracted to 
Christianity. 

The second serious problem of our Church is her pagan environment. 
In Japan Christianity was introduced along with western civilization to 
teach our people a new way of living and new human relationships. Their 
former moral code had been primarily one of “‘obedience to superiors” in 
the tradition of Confucianism — that is, loyalty to your master and 
obedience to your parents. Then Christianity began to bring “‘new 
teachings” of the equality of men before God and of love of the neigh- 
bour. Because of the novelty of these teachings the new religion appeared 
attractive to some, but repulsive to others. Especially those who were 
anxious to free themselves from the fetters of tradition hailed Christianity 
with great joy. Such enthusiasm for the new religion was a motivating 
force for a variety of social work. (Formerly, poverty and physical 
handicaps had been regarded as the result of the sins or moral failings of 
the people concerned or even of their families.) The new faith stimulated 
efforts in the education of women — their social position was so low that 
their education had been quite neglected — and the establishment of a 
new family morality, especially in the form of monogamy. Thus Pro- 
testants, no more than 40,000 in number forty years ago, and even now 
only 150,000, have played an important role in our society. 

However, it is not an exaggeration to say that the history of the 
Japanese Church is one of persecution. The more heterogeneous Christ- 
ianity was in our society, the more opposition it encountered. Many a 
convert was expelled from his home, forsaken by his friends and looked 
at with suspicion by the public only because he became a Christian. 
The government was unfriendly to Christians in direct and indirect ways, 
because they considered Christianity incongruous with the national polity, 
especially the emperor system. For a long time it was impossible for a 
Christian to teach in the primary schools. 


Actual Condition of Our Church 


Under the circumstances mentioned above, the Japanese Church 
came to embrace a dualistic view of the relation between religious life 
and life in society. This was due partly to the influence of the European 
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and American churches, but also to the absence of the idea of “‘perso- 
nality” in our tradition, and the resulting lack of a movement effective 
enough to unify human existence. Therefore, as social life became more 
complex, human existence came to be regarded as the amalgamation of 
multicomplex activities, and the religious life as nothing but one aspect 
of such activities. When the Hellenistic element was added to this tradi- 
tiorial view of the world, a doctrine emerged according to which man 
was thought to consist of soul and body, and faith to be related to the 
soul only. This supposed division in man’s nature provided a strong 
support for the fragmentation of social life. Another reason for the 
dualistic attitude of our Church was the fact that she lived in a pagan 
society, where the gap between her religious life and the life of society was 
so great as to invite such a view. 

The dualism of the Church helped to preserve the purity of her faith ; 
but it led her to commit the grave error of simply letting society run its 
accustomed course of sin and contradiction. Historically such an unfor- 
tunate separation between religious life and social life has been the 
product of the collision of the two. When the Christians of the early 
centuries attempted to translate their faith into social life, they met violent 
persecution from their society, and came to devise a dualistic view of the 
two aspects of life. Accordingly, Christ’s Kingdom was supposed to 
govern only a small area of human life. Those who were dissatisfied 
with this view began to insist upon a very simple monism, trying to 
realize His Kingdom here on earth. The Japanese Christian socialist 
movements up to now follow the latter trend, while the general tendency 
of the Church represents the former. 

Then what should be the attitude of our Church at present? The 
answer is that we should be strengthened by our hope for the Lord’s 
final joining of faith and society — the two which are now so far apart, 
and so different in quality — that we may strive daily for their reunion. 
But until now the Church in general has adhered to the dualistic stand- 
point, by repeating “Faith only,” and “The Gospel only.” Such was 
her attitude during the Second World War; thus she offered only a 
feeble resistance to the totalitarian government. After the end of the 
war, some ministers and laymen of the younger generation began to 
criticize the failure of the Church during the war, but their voice has 
been sadly neglected. 

Another serious problem our Church faces now is her increasing 
dependence upon the American Church since the end of the war. During 
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the war, our Church was terribly impoverished. Many young men were 
sent to the fronts, whilst the Church was persecuted by the totalitarian 
government and the pagan society. Moreover in the cities many churches 
were destroyed by air-raids, and the remaining few so badly damaged 
that services could no longer be held in them. It was only the democratiz- 
ing policy of the occupation army and the generous help given by the 
American churches that enabled our Church to stand on her feet again 
so quickly. New churches were built one after another, and many 
people flocked to them. Several villages were reported to be converted 
en bloc. But Christianity, which could not be naturalized in our society, 
now came to be identified with Americanism. Present increasing depen- 
dence upon the American churches involves many problems regarding 
the relationship between the Church and society. 

In the process of her post-war expansion, the Japanese Church came 
to realize that her membership did not extend beyond the urban intelli- 
gentsia of the middle class. She began to feel responsible for having 
neglected the peasants and factory workers in her evangelism, and to 
believe that she must sow the seeds of the Gospel in this virgin soil. 
There had once been rural churches with many members as we noted 
before, and also a close connection with the working class, as the Japa- 
nese socialist movements originated in Christianity. But as the tenno 
system was gradually established, and the leftist labour movements 
developed, our Church had felt compelled to separate herself from the 
peasant and labour classes. That sort of retreat was a grave mistake, 
and we believe that the Church’s new start must begin with her penitent 
. reconsideration of her failure. In these days there is, to our great joy, a 
new realization of the errors of the past. 

So far I have mentioned many of the weaknesses of our Church, 
but they should not be attributed entirely to social conditions. The way 
in which the Church has interpreted Christian faith itself should be 
taken into consideration as well. Generally speaking, there are two 
types of Christian faith in Japan. One is the rational type of faith which 
is widespread because of the fact that Christianity was first embraced 
by the intelligentsia. Here faith is identified with doctrinal knowledge 
and rational assent to the Christian view of the world. The other type 
of interpretation presents faith as consisting in emotional excitement. 
Neither of them succeeds in understanding faith as personal communion 
between God and man. 

As for our understanding of the Gospel itself, we have also failed to 
get at the true meaning. In a paternalistic society such as ours, “love” 
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is apt to be confused with “charity,” which the powerful assume toward 
their protégés, and love is confused with benevolence. This inadequate 
understanding of the Gospel has led to the identification of sin with 
shame, and there is more talk about sin than actual realization of the 
wrath of God. With the righteousness of God forgotten, the sentimen- 
talized love of God has been too much emphasized. 


Present Social Conditions 


Japanese society has made rapid progress within the last ninety 
years, transforming herself from a feudal society into a westernized one. 
But this transformation has been achieved, not by getting rid of the old 
social institutions, but by accumulating new ones. Though the new 
social relations, when established, influenced and changed the old ones, 
the latter were never destroyed. Therefore, our society presents a picture 
of a peculiar conglomeration of the still active faith, thought, and 
social forms of the ancient age, and the social structures and thought 
both of the feudalistic and modern ages. When new social relationships 
and thought came along, they conflicted with the old ones ; some of the 
new were absorbed, while the rest were excluded. As already mentioned, 
Christianity was welcomed by the middle-class intelligentsia who repre- 
sent the modern social stratum of Japan, but it was resisted by those 
holding the old social relationships and view of the world. 

The peculiar co-existence of these different strata in our society 
should be especially taken into consideration when we think about natio- 
nalism here in Japan. Our type of nationalism is not quite as simple as 
Europeans often think, for it presents two different streams. One is the 
ultra-nationalism of our past militarism, which is based upon the old 
social relationships and directed toward the resurrection of them. The 
other is the modern type, having as its purpose the building of a new 
state. At present we see a powerful tide of nationalism rising against the 
pressures from the U.S.A., and the Communist Party is its ardent advo- 
cate, staunchly opposing the “colonization” of Japan. But the tide of 
nationalistic waves thus stirred up is in danger of being drawn into ultra- 
nationalism. 

Economically, Japan is at present dependent upon the U.S.A., as the 
last war left her economy badly damaged, and deprived her of her colo- 
nies. It was only through the assistance given by the U.S.A. that she could 
stand on her feet again. Today, there are hundreds of American military 
and naval bases in Japan. Ironically, the very U.S.A. which forbade 
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the rearmament of Japan after the end of the war, to the extent of insist- 
ing upon a new constitution renouncing war, is now demanding our 
rearmament. In response to this demand, many of our people believe 
that the only way to break the financial deadlock arising from the restric- 
tion of trade with the communist areas and the insecure dollar balance 
lies in the promotion of our rearmament and in dependence upon Ame- 
rican assistance. 

However the standard of living of our people is still only 80 % of the 
pre-war level, and if the rearmament programme is carried out, we shall 
be still more hard-pressed in our living. At present the unemployed 
number around 3 or 4 million. As competition with foreign powers will 
mean the rationalization of industries with the use of a great amount of 
capital, the number of unemployed will be still greater, and the social 
unrest worse. 

When people live in utter material poverty with no tradition of the 
idea of “personality” or liberty, any sort of promise of a better life will 
fascinate them, even if it means the loss of their personality and liberty. 
Unlike western Europeans and Americans, our people have nothing to 
lose by communism, but much to gain. The Chinese communists’ eco- 
nomic and political achievements have caught their attention right now 
— their sole concern is a raising of their standard of living. 

Thus Japan is in a position to feel the intense tension between the two 
conflicting worlds. This is well illustrated by the issue concerning the 
modification of our “peace Constitution.”” Some of our Christians have 
joined national movements to oppose any modification, but most of the 
church people follow the general trend of opinion, not wanting the 
Church to be involved in difficulties by taking a political stand. The 
advocates of rearmament are munitions industrialists in close cooperation 
with the conservative parties. The anti-rearmament camp is composed 
of the labour unions, the socialist parties, and the progressive intelli- 
gentsia. But, by the powerful use of the means of mass communication, 
the former group is gaining strength. 

The Japanese people have learned resignation through their long 
history of suppression and hardship. Moreover, Buddhism has enhanced 
their tendency to put trust in the coming world, with utter despair here 
on earth. Therefore, those who are not satisfied with the present situa- 
tion are led to look to western culture, and not a few, to communism as 
promising a betterment of their present life. Thus Japanese Christians 
are living where the hope for the coming world is separated from hope 
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for the present. But as followers of Christ, we should translate our faith 


into action, inspired and encouraged by the promised fulfilment of history 
in the last day. 


Reconsideration and Responsibility of Our Church 


When we consider how and where our Church stands, we shall know 
what is her responsibility toward our society. As already stated, the 
idea of the “dignity of man” was originally quite foreign to our people. 
Traffic in men is not considered as a grave moral evil, and those who 
willingly sell themselves are sometimes even considered praiseworthy. 
Even though the idealistic conception of the dignity of man cannot be 
identified with the Christian view of man as sinner, yet here in our society 
we cannot emphasize too much the significance of each individual as 
the object of the supreme love of God. Thus the idea of the dignity of 
man has a profoundly revolutionary significance for our society. His- 
torically the idea has been the mainspring for the active part played by 
the Church. From now on the same idea will make a remarkable contri- 
bution in reforming our society. In this connection it should be pointed 
out that our Church has made a mistake in understanding human per- 
sonality in an abstract sense only, as a strictly non-physical moral idea. 
For in fact, utter material poverty and social subordination are closely 
related to the problem of personality. 

When the idea of personality is thus clarified, the true significance of 
“neighbourly love” will become distinct. With our people, “neighbours” 
are nobody but our own relatives, or the members of the same community. 
Therefore love is understood as “love for the brothers.”” However, 
Christians are commanded to practise love for those who are outside our 
community, and even enemies. Therefore, the Christian conception 
of love is an innovation in the idea of love and human relationships, 
and a foundation upon which a new society can be built. 

But the discovery of the idea of personality is of an individual per- 
sonality. This fact leads our people to embrace an individualistic inter- 
pretation of Christianity. The idea of neighbourly love is equated with 
sympathy for the poor and unfortunate. But since poverty and misery 
are rooted in social conditions, there is no individualistic solution for 
them. It is the responsibility of the Church to go beyond the individualis- 
tic interpretation of the Bible and clarify the social ethics which the 
Bible teaches us. Especially here in Japan where weak social solidarity 
has encouraged an atomistic individualism, special emphasis should be 
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put upon the social aspect of Christian ethics, if the Church wants to 
contribute to social development. As the Church has not yet defined her 
attitude in this field, individual Christians are lost about their attitudes 
towards labour union movements, political issues, etc. 

Our Church has come to an awareness of her responsibility for 
society and of the necessary distinction between action by the Church and 
action by her members. She also understands the necessity of adequate 
knowledge of social conditions ; yet she is not sure about what particular 
action she ought to take, nor strong enough to help her members to take 
it. Therefore we sincerely hope that our hope for God’s judgment in 
the last day, and the fulfilment of His promise, may inspire and encourage 
us in our daily struggle as members of the Japanese Church. 





THE CHALLENGE OF THE PRETORIA 
CONFERENCE 


by 


NORMAN GOODALL 


In November 1953 there was held in Pretoria a conference convened 
by the Federal Missionary Council of the Dutch Reformed Churches. 
It was due to the initiative and the generosity of the Dutch Reformed 
Churches, whose leaders had invited representatives of the English- 
speaking churches to confer with them on the crucial question of race. 
The declared theme of the conference was : “The application of Christian 
principles in our multi-racial land, with special reference to the extension 
of the Kingdom of God amongst the non-European people of South 
Africa.” About 150 people were present. Of these, about 50 were 
representatives of churches other than the Dutch Reformed ; about 70 
came from the Dutch Reformed Churches, and there were about 20 
visitors and observers. Amongst those present were the Moderators of 
the four synods of the Dutch Reformed “mother” churches, the Mode- 
rators of the five Dutch Reformed “mission” churches, the chairmen 
of the Dutch Reformed Synodal Mission Councils, the Moderator of 
the Presbyterian Church of South Africa, the Chairman of the Congre- 
gational Union of South Africa, the Vice-President of the Baptist Union, 
the Anglican Bishops of Pretoria and Bloemfontein, the Chairmen of 
the Transvaal, Kimberley and Bloemfontein districts of the Methodist 
Church, the Superintendent of the Moravian Church, the presiding 
Bishop of the Church of Sweden Mission, principal officers of the Sal- 
vation Army, representatives of the Society of Friends and of more than 
a dozen missionary societies of the continent of Europe, Great Britain 
and North America. The gathering was thus very widely representative 
and it marked a most important new step in church relationships in 
South Africa as well as in the discussion of the great theme of race. One 
of its closing resolutions urged the Federal Missionary Council of the 
Dutch Reformed Churches to pursue further the whole question of 
closer cooperation between the churches in South Africa. 
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It was my privilege to be present at this gathering and I found it a 
most moving experience. During the few months preceding it I had 
been a guest in the homes of missionaries of many different societies 
and nationalities. I had visited theological colleges and Bible schools 
in South and Central Africa and had conferred with Africans and 
Europeans on many matters touching the well-being of the Christian 
ministry. Although not engaged primarily in a study of the race problem 
this could never be far from the centre of attention and I found a readi- 
ness to discuss it — even an eagerness to do so — wherever I went and 
on the part of all whom I met. Not the least enriching part of this 
period prior to the Pretoria Conference was the first-hand contact it 
provided with some of the work of the Dutch Reformed Churches, 
especially in their missionary outreach. It was a memorable experience 
to meet members of the theological faculties at the universities of Stellen- 
bosch and Pretoria, to see something of the work of the theological schools 
at Wellington, Stofberg, Decoligny, Dingaanstat, Morgenster and 
Mochoma, or to be given a glimpse of such mission stations as that of 
Mochudi in Bechuanaland. I cannot separate these recollections from 
the Pretoria conference. Some of the men who took a strong line in 
the Pretoria discussions were men whom I had seen in the intimacy of 
their daily work and homes. I had had occasion to appreciate unreser- 
vedly the quality of their devotion, their missionary zeal and, not least, 
their personal relationships with Africans. Admiration for all this made 
it the more necessary to try to understand why men of this character 
have long been identified with a policy of racial segregation in Church 
and State derived from theological convictions which are opposed by 
most of their brethren-in-Christ outside Africa and by most of the other 
churches in South Africa. 

Some of the strongest formulations in Pretoria of what has come 
to be regarded as the traditional view of the Dutch Reformed Churches 
were made by representatives of the missions. In discussion, also, mission- 
ary speakers were amongst the most ardent defenders of this view. Thus 
Dr. W. M. Retief, the acting secretary of the Federal Missionary Council 
declared : 


We Afrikaans-speaking people have lived here for 300 years and 
have long ago come to a realization that we are a nation, with only one 
fatherland, viz. South Africa; and that we must maintain and protect 
ourselves as such; that we cannot do so if intermarriage and miscege- 
nation with the coloured population take place, or social intimacy which 
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could give rise to intermarriage and miscegenation. For the sake of 
self-preservation, therefore, and also for other reasons (e. g. to bring the 
Gospel with all its blessings to the Natives), we have long ago come to 
the conviction that separation (apartheid) between White and Coloured 
should be maintained. By means of this measure, we protect everything 
that is holy and dear to us, and we commit no injustice to the Non-White, 
but we promote their best interests. That is the conviction of our nation 
and of our church. 


“The view which is heard so often,” said Dr. Retief, “that all people, 
irrespective of race or colour, are entitled to equal rights and privileges. . . 
is a concept which owes its origin to the humanism and liberalism of 
our time, but which is not taught in the Bible.” This contention that 
many of the arguments touching terms like“freedom,” “equality’’ and 
“rights” belong to a milieu fundamentally different from that of the 
Bible was pressed hard in discussion. “The whole modern agitation for 
‘human rights’,” said another speaker, “makes such a poverty-stricken 
impression, since it evidently wishes to confer Christian responsibilities 
on great population groups that did not experience the Christian Gospel 
and rebirth and conversion. We desire to decorate the breast of the 
non-white races with Christian orders, while the heart within the breast 
is unchanged by the Gospel.” There was a good deal in these arguments 
which failed to do justice to a genuine theological view of “rights,” but 
the insistence on the radical difference between a biblical and political 
or philosophical approach to the question was salutary, as was another 
speaker’s reminder that the “idea of universal brotherhood without 
Christ’’ (which he described as “the UNESCO approach”) and the 
Christian conception of “unity in Christ’ are poles apart. 

One of the clearest and most forthright statements of the theological 
basis of apartheid was provided by Ds C.B. Brink, the Moderator of 
the Church of the Transvaal : 


To create a cosmos God separated things; light from darkness, 
waters above the firmament from waters under the firmament, dry land 
from the sea. All living creatures, too, he created according to their 
kind... From the very beginning it was the intention of the Lord that 
mankind should live in separate nations and peoples. In his sinful self- 
conceit man wished to frustrate this intention, as much as to say: ‘Let 
us not part, let us remain together. And let us build a tower to reach 
unto heaven.’ And then God came as the Maker of separations and said : 
“Behold, the people is one, and they have all one language. Go to, let 
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us go down and there confound their language... So the Lord scattered 
them abroad...’ 


The rise and continuance of separate peoples and nations is, accord- 
ing to Scripture, in accordance with the will of God. Attempts at uni- 
fication, the equalitarian idea, is a revival of the Babylonish spirit... 
Even in the Church of Christ, as it exists here in its instituted form, the 
Gospel did not abolish the differences in endowment, nature, culture, 
etc., between the different racial groups. Any attempt to ignore this 
will be an attempt to build another Tower of Babel... 


Ds Brink acknowledged the “compelling seriousness” of the inevitable 
question: “Then what of the unity which we as Christians profess ? 
Is not the Church the Body of Christ ? And must not all the members 
be knit together in one body ?” He posed this question with the reminder 
of Paul’s emphasis on the “many members” no less than the “one body”’ 
and contended that the clue to the unity enjoined by the apostle lies 
in the words: “... and have all been made to drink into one spirit.” 


Notwithstanding all pleas to the contrary and in spite of Gal. III, 
and other Scriptural passages to the same effect, there still exist Jews 
and Greeks and men and women and circumcised and uncircumcised, 
even within one and the same communion. These earthly distinctions 
have remained in existence within the Church of Christ and we can only 
conclude that the intention of the Apostle is that whoever are in Christ, 


are spiritually one, in spite of all other national, language, sex or other 
differences. 


Yet Ds Brink agreed that the Church cannot “escape its responsibility 
to demonstrate to the world the oneness we confess in Christ. Oppor- 
tunities to practise communion with all Christian believers, of whatever 
race or colour, occur often enough, and when this does not happen, 
they should be sought.” 

No interpretation of the position held by Ds Brink and others does 
justice either to their convictions or practice if all that is said about 
apartheid is not kept closely allied to the phrase eiesoortige ontwikkeling 
or “distinctive development.” As a recently published pamphlet? 
points out, this phrase is “preferred by the Dutch Reformed Churches 


1 The Racial issue in South Africa ; Findings on the Native Problem of various con- 
gresses held under the auspices of the Federal Missionary Council of the Dutch Reformed 
Mother and Mission Churches (D.R. Mission Press, Bloemfontein, 1953). 
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pronouncements to apartheid.’ The latter is but the negative aspect of 
a policy which aims at the maximum development of each race along 
its own distinctive lines. The Bloemfontein Conference of 1950, pre- 
viously noted in this Review, made much of this policy with its 
radical corollary that ultimately the white race in South Africa must 
cease to be dependent on black labour. The radical nature of this aim 
was somewhat tempered by a later resolution of the Federal Missionary 
Council in 1952 which pointed out that Bloemfontein “presupposed a 
long-term policy... an ideal which by no means excludes the employment 
of native labour for the economic machine of the European for many 
years to come.” However, neither this, nor the fact that the pronounce- 
ments of Bloemfontein provoked a quick rejoinder from Government 
spokesmen as to the impracticability of the policy has deterred churchmen 
from continuing to assert that this is the final logic of apartheid. There 
were various echoes of the Bloemfontein statements in Pretoria, all made 


with obvious concern for the future of the Bantu people, no less than 
the Europeans. 


The English-speaking churches represented at Pretoria almost wholly 
stand for a view of race opposed to apartheid. The assemblies of most 
of these churches have issued pronouncements to this effect in recent 
years and their general approach to the problem is fairly indicated in 
the report of the Rosettenville Conference of 1949, 1 which was convened 
under the auspices of the South Africa Christian Council. At Pretoria 
the most solid exposition of this viewpoint came from Archdeacon 
R.P.Y. Rouse of Johannesburg who began with the assertion of man- 
kind’s universal sinfulness, “the intolerable weakness of all men.” 
Black and white are one under this common burden, as they are one 
in their dependence on the only remedy for sin — the sacrificial death 
of Christ which was “for all men and all time.”’ (A Dutch Reformed 
speaker contended that this ignored the doctrine of election.) In one 
respect Archdeacon Rouse took common ground with most of those 
who spoke from the Dutch Reformed Churches : 


It is quite clear from Scripture that although man comes from a 
common source, yet God allowed differences of race to occur. It is also 
clear that at the end of time these differences of race will persist. The 


1 The Christian Citizen in a Multi-racial Society ; A Report of the Rosettenville Con- 
ference, July 1949. (The Christian Council of South Africa, Cape Town, 1949.) 
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Apostle John, given the vision of heavenly things, sees before the throne 
of God all nations, races and tongues worshipping their Creator. The 
distinctions of race are real, the outward signs are there, and racial charac- 
teristics are easily noticeable. We can state without much fear of serious 
contradiction that the distinctions of race are part of God’s will. 


But, he added : 


The fundamental question which arises from racial differences is 
whether such differentiation so qualifies the future of any race that it 
may be said that it is God’s will that such a race must be for ever in sub- 
ordination to any other race which happens to have been given an earlier 
opportunity of development... 


The answer to this question, he contended, is not to be found merely 
by using such terms as “the level of civilization.” An ungodly people 
may be very highly civilized and some Europeans cannot be described 
as Christian : 


As Christians our ultimate question is not whether a person is a 
European, but whether a person is a Christian. What is most important 
in the sight of God? With whom as Christians is our deeper relationship, 
with Europeans just because they are Europeans, or with Christians 
because they belong to the Kingdom of God? 


At another stage in the conference Dr. Ben Marais, the Dutch Reformed 
theologian and author of Colour : Unsolved Problem of the West, for- 
mulated the same question : “Am I nearer to an unbeliever of my own 
race or nation than to a believer of another race ?” 

For many members of the conference the most challenging and 
moving utterance came from Professor B. B. Keet of Stellenbosch who, 
in more forthright fashion than any other speaker within his own 
communion, dissociated himself from that theological basis of apartheid 
which has been characteristic of the Dutch Reformed Churches for the 
greater part of a century. Professor Keet’s paper has been widely quoted 
but some of its chief affirmations must be repeated here: 


Fortunately, we agree that there can be no doubt about the essential 
unity of the Church of Christ. There is no doubt about this, for if we 
had to deny it, we would also have to deny our common humanity, 
common depravity and our common redemption in Christ. Now this 
unity is certainly not a uniformity but an identity in the midst of diversity. 
It is a unity in diversity and a diversity in unity. If either of these is 
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lacking, we shall no longer have the organism of the Body of Christ, but 
either an artificial uniformity with no beauty in it, or a diversity which 
resolves itself into contrasts, where the bond of perfection — love — is 
wanting, and which will speedily lead to antagonisms and conflicts... 
With us in South Africa the danger is that we forget the unity and empha- 
size the diversity in such a manner that we cannot see it as anything but 
apartheid — separation. Personally I believe that our brethren who want 
to maintain apartheid on biblical grounds are labouring under this mis- 
understanding. They confuse apartheid, which is an attitude of life, with 
a diversity which includes unity. 

Christian unity, I know, will include diversity but it must never be 
seen as separation ; and apartheid is separation. If it is so seen, all sense 
of unity will be lost, unless there is a continual seeking for contacts. I 
do not think it is necessary at this stage to consider all the evidence of 
Scripture. The mere fact that Christian theologians of all schools of 
thought are unanimous that separation cannot be the model for a Chris- 
tian community, ought to be sufficient for us. In reality there is only 
one apartheid known to Scripture, and that is the separation from sin, 
not from our fellow human beings, least of all from our brethren in Christ, 
for in Him there is not Jew and Greek, circumcision and uncircumcision, 
barbarian and Scythian, slave and free, but Christ is all and in all. I do 
not believe that anything may bring separation here. Of course, there 
are certain practical circumstances which may stand in the way of full 
realization of Christian unity such as geographical factors, language, 
culture ; or difference in dogma, church government, and liturgical mat- 
ters, but how can difference of colour, how can even differences of social 
standing be adduced as sufficient reasons why these should be organized 
on a basis of separation?... 

Judgment can start at no other place than the house of God. The 
Church of Christ may not remain indifferent to a fundamentally wrong 
conception however firmly it may be embedded in our very structure, for 
then it would miss its calling. And if the Church must, for practical 
reasons, nevertheless take account of an existing position, then this accom- 
modation must be seen clearly as a temporary measure, a measure adopted 
only as the better of two evils. It can be justified only on the ground 
that the ultimate goal may be missed if we proceed over-hastily to reach 
it. The goal itself may never be lost sight of... 

Under present circumstances, apartheid cannot be unreservedly con- 
demned. Its fruits which can be seen so clearly in the growing indepen- 
dence and development of our Coloured Churches are proofs that God’s 
blessing has been resting upon it, but this is no proof that it is the ideal 
or that there is nothing better. 
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What may seem satisfactory in practice today, may be detrimental 
under changed circumstances tomorrow, and circumstances are changing 
rapidly. For this reason we must seek contacts. We must seek to open 
doors, not to close them, and we must do this not in a spirit of accom- 
modating concession with condescending patronage, but as a demand 
made by our Christian principles... If the Church realizes her calling 
in her own sphere of action, her witness in the other spheres of action — 
political, social, economic — cannot be essentially different. The Church 
is not called upon to conform to prevailing conditions, but to take the 
lead. If, therefore, it is true, as has sometimes been stated, that the State 
has followed the lead of the Church in its policy of separation, then the 
time has now arrived for the Church, in accordance with the principles of 
the Gospel, to lead the State in the direction of unity... 


Admittedly, it may be very dangerous to give rights and privileges 
which can be misused, but these are dangers which beset every civilization 
when it comes into contact with barbarism or semi-barbarism, and they 
must be guarded against. The question arises, however, whether we are 
not viewing the position in the wrong light. Is it really a conflict of colour, 
or must we see it as a conflict of values where the opposing groups are 
not whites and non-whites, but a Christian civilization over against bar- 
barism ; a conflict where white and non-white stand side by side, in a 
war which after all is the only one worth waging? ... 

It may be that this is the last chance we shall have to promote the 
coming of the Kingdom of God in our land. There are powers of Dark- 
ness seeking to exploit the present situation and they have had a measure 
of success. If you ask me: Do you think we shall ever be able to convince 
our people of this, my answer will be: Only after we have begun to be 
obedient. If we obey God there is no limit to what He can accomplish 
through us. Then it may be that a glorious surprise awaits us, and that 


it will come far sooner than we with our human calculations considered 
possible. 


It was not surprising that Professor Keet’s paper provoked dissent 
from many of the other Dutch Reformed speakers. Although delivered 
as the opening paper of the conference it certainly did not chart the 
course to any haven of unanimous agreement. On the central issue 
the conference refrained from attempting to record a conclusion and 
the most important of its decisions was the decision to adjourn until 
the discussion could be resumed with African participation — a momen- 
tous step. Yet, for me, as I think for other guests who were present, 
Professor Keet’s paper was not only important in itself and for the 
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disagreement it provoked: it was significant because of the setting in 
which it was delivered and the tone in which it was discussed. There 
was in evidence — so it seemed to me — an openness to its challenge 
which was even more important than the opinions it immediately evoked. 
Exponents of views hitherto held most tenaciously were manifestly in 
earnest about bringing their convictions afresh to the judgment of the 
Word and the guidance of the Holy Spirit. The conference closed 
inconclusively. If the determination which made the closure an adjourn- 
ment rather than an end can be kept within this “openness,” it may 
yet prove to have been a remarkably fruitful gathering. 

There can be no doubt that such signs as Dr. Ben Marais’s Colour: 
Unsolved Problem of the West, Professor Keet’s paper, and the initiative 
which resulted in the Pretoria conference signify a new stage in the 
churches’ wrestling with the problem of race in South Africa. But in 
this new stage the English-speaking churches, outside the Union of 
South Africa as well as within, need to meet certain challenges touching 
their own contribution to the great debate. I hope I am not being unfair 
— through ignorance of all that is being said and written in South 
Africa — in suggesting that there is need for some stronger theological 
formulations of the position held by churches other than the Dutch 
Reformed. I do not overlook the fact that the public resolutions of 
church assemblies, the report of the Rosettenville Conference, and such 
utterances as those recently brought together in an Anglican publication, 
contain in brief most important doctrinal affirmations. I would also 
contend that many statements more political in character and reflecting 
“liberal” opinion in South Africa imply a sounder theology than some 
Dutch Reformed critics of them assume; but none of this constitutes 
an adequate presentation of the biblical and theological “answer” to 
the traditional Dutch Reformed view. More important still, at the 
stage where theology points the way, in principle or command, to 
courses which have then to be charted in cultural, sociological and 
political terms, there is desperate need for constructive work on the 
meaning of diversity-in-unity, related specifically to the South African 
scene. The fact that this need is as desperate in relation to East and 
Central Africa adds to the urgency of the task and is a reminder that 
the crisis in the Union of South Africa is not merely a local and domestic 


1 Racialism in South Africa: the Voice of the Church (London, The South African 
Church Institute, 1953). 
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affair. Not least, the churches which theologically oppose segregation 
cannot escape the problem and challenge of their own inconsistencies. 
I would most earnestly speak in fairness here. Within all these churches 
there is some measure — often, a large measure — of practical coope- 
ration and genuine friendship between black and white. There are mixed 
assemblies and some courts of the church in which Africans equal and 
exceed Europeans numerically. Yet it is part of the total complexity 
of the scene that there are vital areas of witness — especially in the local 
congregation or parish —in which the multi-racial character of the 
Church is far from being in evidence. Sooner or later, this limitation 
proves to be related to instincts, fears or prejudices indistinguishable 
from those which determine the behaviour of men in other sections 
of society. We have no right to speak of this outside South Africa 
without recognizing that it touches failures that are more universal 
than local ; and it may be that only in franker acknowledgement of this 
aspect of “the intolerable weakness of all men” shall we — inside and 
outside South Africa — be shown the way forward. 





A HISTORY OF THE ECUMENICAL 
MOVEMENT ' 


by 


RONALD H. BAINTON 


One of the outstanding productions of the period between the first 
and second Assemblies of the World Council of Churches is this History 
of the Ecumenical Movement. The work has been done just at the 
right moment, since at many points it has been possible to draw on 
the recollections of the pioneers, who brought the modern ecumenical 
movement into existence in 1910, and after many years of service are 
handing over their tasks to a younger generation. Memory tends to 
be short, and each new generation tends to start afresh, as though 
nothing had ever happened before in the ecumenical world. Few of 
those who attend the Evanston Assembly this summer are likely to 
have an extensive knowledge of the riches of the inheritance into which 
they have entered. With this book in their hands, they will be able to 
see their own work in perspective, both in relation to the many and 
varied efforts which have led up to the Assembly in which they will be 
taking part, and in relation to their responsibility to carry the work 
forward into a future of new possibilities and temptations. 

This admirable and comprehensive history is a symposium. The 
simplest way to present a review is to take up each contribution sepa- 
rately and to provide first a digest and then a comment. 


Introduction by Stephen Charles Neill 


The first brief introductory section sketches the history of unity and 
division from the early period of the Church until the Reformation. 
A clear and adequate account is given of the divisions in the early Church: 
the Montanists, the Novatianists before Constantine, the Donatists and 
the Arians during his reign, and of the subsequent emergence of the 
Eastern Dissidents. The story then turns to the West and describes the 


1 A History of the Ecumenical Movement 1517-1948. Edited by Ruth Rouse and Stephen 
Charles Neill. S.P.C.K., London, 1954. 822 pp. 
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origins of the Cathari, Waldenses, Hussites and Wyclifites. Account is 
taken of the various attempts at reunion, particularly between the 
Eastern and the Western churches. The conclusion is that complete 
unity has never been a reality and that the ideal of unity has always 
been entertained. 


Certain observations and reflections might perhaps have been fruit- 
fully introduced. To begin with, divisions may be classified as to 
whether they arise from within the church through divergent attitudes 
on such subjects as creeds, discipline, and liturgy. Again, they may 
arise from without in case the church becomes so identified with the 
contemporary culture as to be herself rent by the cleavages in the social 
structure. There may then come to be churches of the rich, churches of 
the poor, churches of the black or of the white, brown or yellow, chur- 
ches of the East, churches of the West, Semitic versus Greek, Greek 
versus Roman, Latin versus Teuton and so on. Such a distinction is not 
unimportant for the question of unity. If the rift arises from within, it 
may derived from the very vitality of Christianity which inspires intense 
conviction. If it comes from without, it may be due to the feebleness 
of Christianity which has not been able to surmount the divisions in 
the culture. The remedy in each case will obviously have to be different. 

Another point worthy of reflection is that Christianity seems to be 
a unifying force within a culture when the state is weak and a disruptive 
force if the state is strong. At any rate, under Constantine and his 
successors the Church proved to be a divisive element within the empire, 
which came to be embroiled in ecclesiastical divisions ; but when govern- 
ment broke down in the West, the Church did more than any other 
institution to create a unified culture, namely Christendom. During 
that period for 800 years the Church herself was without divisions. 

Another very interesting question is whether historically there may 
not be a rhythm of division and reunion. The first four Christian cen- 
turies were marked by many divisions. From the beginning of the fifth 
to the middle of the twelfth century in the West, there were no divisions 
to speak of ; but in the late twelfth century sects proliferated up to and 
through the period of the Reformation. The seventeenth century marked 
the peak, at any rate in England, of sectarianism. Then came the 
recession and the rise of the ecumenical spirit. One would not wish 
to infer a cycle theory of history, but one does observe a certain ebb 
and flow. 
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Chapter I: The Ecumenical Idea and Efforts to realize it, 1517 to 1618 
by John T. McNeill 


Protestantism was so divisive in part because it emerged at the time 
when Europe was already split along national lines. Reforms arose 
independently in separate political units and then were unable to achieve 
unity. National churches were founded in Sweden, Denmark-Norway, 
England and Scotland. Then arose sectarian movements within Pro- 
testantism such as Anabaptism. At the same time Reformation writings 
constantly affirmed the reality of the one holy catholic Church. The 
Protestants accepted the ecumenical creeds, described the Church visible 
as catholic, cherished conciliarism and deplored schism wherever the 
Word and the scriptural sacraments were present. 

Many attempts at union were made between. the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Protestants and between the Protestant varieties. 
Erasmus worked continually for pacification and reunion as did his 
followers Witzel and Cassander. The Colloquy of Ratisbon in 1541 
was an effort to reconcile the differences. It failed. So also did the 
Augsburg Interim, and there followed the Peace of Augsburg with a 
territorial division. In France the Colloquy of Poissy brought together 
Catholics and Huguenots but without result. 

As between Protestants, Bucer was the great man of concord. His 
efforts to unite the Lutherans and Zwingli at Marburg failed in 1529, 
but the Wittenberg Concord was achieved in 1536. Luther was friendly 
with the Bohemians and hoped that the Brethren and the Utraquists 
would unite. Calvin and the Waldensians entered into fellowship. 
Calvin cultivated the Wittenbergers and Zurichers and with the latter 
achieved unity in the Consensus Tigurinus so that there were now only 
two rather than three main branches of Continental Protestantism. In 
England Cranmer attempted to call a general council of Protestants. 
In the reign of Edward VI England became the refuge for many Con- 
tinental Protestant exiles. 

In Poland the Peace of Sendomir of 1570 did not unite but brought 
about mutual recognition of three confessions, namely the Lutherans, 
the Calvinists and the Bohemians. 


Little remains to be added to this admirable survey. One might note 
with Hans von Schubert that the Augsburg Confession was an achieve- 
ment in unity because only one Lutheran confession was submitted 
rather than several. 
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A more far-reaching question is whether attempts at church union, 
for the most part abortive, constituted the most significant background 
for the ecumenical movement. The concrete gains for unity were 
exceedingly slight. Reunion could make little headway until there was 
a greater spirit of tolerance and freedom. Hence in this period the 
history of the ecumenical movement must to a large degree coincide 
with the history of the struggle for religious liberty. The sixteenth 
century made definite gains in that area. Legal recognition within 
restricted areas was achieved by the Zwinglians in Switzerland, the 
Lutherans in Germany, the Calvinists in France, and by the Lutherans, 
Calvinists and Anabaptists in Holland ; the English settlement was 
imbued with the spirit of latitudinarianism. 


Chapter II: Ecumenical Activity on the Continent of Europe in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries by Martin Schmidt 


The record of ecumenical attempts during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries on the continent of Europe is “the history of a 
yearning but also of a promise.” Two great strains of thought were 
operative — humanism and mysticism. The first stemmed from Erasmus 
and his disciple Acontius, who minimized dogma and exalted deportment. 


Acontius in particular popularized the distinction between the essentials 
and the non-essentials for salvation. The former he held were few ; the 
latter were many. In its general tradition are to be placed such protago- 
nists of unity as Casaubon, Calixtus, the Socinians, Grotius and Dury. 

Mysticism or “spiritualism,” as the Germans call it, looked for the 
essential in Christianity not to dogma, polity, or politics but rather to 
piety. In this stream we find Schwenkfeld, Arndt, Boehme, Gottfried 
Arnold, and later on the Pietists Spener, Francke, Zinzendorf, Hochman 
von Hochenau and Tersteegen. 

These two strains are capable of coalescing, and one finds them both 
in a man like Meiderlin, who coined the saying so dear to the champions 
of unity “in essentials unity, in non-essentials liberty, in all things 
charity.” Leibnitz was comprehensive of all of these tendencies. 

Alongside of these two main themes one finds also, especially among 
the Reformed, a stress on the political desirability of unity, so for example 
in Philippe de Mornay. 

The groundwork was laid in this period for a practical argument 
for unity in the interest of missionary effectiveness. Pietism first made 
Protestantism extensively missionary. 
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This period saw also the rise of a new form of religious organization 
highly conducive to the collaboration and ultimately the reunion of the 
churches. This was the religious society built around some particular 
idea or objective and inviting from all communions those in sympathy 
with the particular aim. In 1780 the German Christian Fellowship 
was founded in Basle. It was interconfessional and international. It 
gave birth to the Basle Mission House and the Basle Missionary Society 
and stimulated in Britain the formation of the Bible Society and the 
Religious Tract Society. 


One point in this chapter might, I think, have been explicated more 
fully, and that is the distinction between the essentials and the non- 
essentials. This principle is both inclusive and exclusive. It lets down 
the bars on the non-essentials but may all the more raise them as to 
the essentials. In particular, the theory of Acontius operated to exclude 
the Catholics and the Socinians and to include all other varieties of 
Protestantism. The reason was that Acontius defined the essentials in 
terms of those beliefs declared by Scripture to be necessary. There are, 
said he, only two, namely “The just shall live by faith’ — this excluded 
the Catholics who relied on works — and “Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved.’ This was later interpreted as excluding 
the Socinians. 

One further point of interest is that the distinction between the 
essentials and the non-essentials could be used to restrict liberty and 
enforce conformity. The argument was that liberty should be accorded 
on all those points which are requisite for salvation, but that in the 
area of the non-essentials, uniformity should be demanded since eternal 
salvation would not be thereby imperilled. Such was the position of 
Anglicans like Laud and Jeremy Taylor. The Puritans found themselves 
then under the necessity of attacking the whole distinction between the 
essentials and the non-essentials, since an idea which originated in the 
interests of liberty was being used as an instrument of restriction. 
Nevertheless, the idea in the main is one which has contributed alike 
to liberty and church union. 


Chapter III : Ecumenical Movements in Great Britain in the Seventeenth 
and the Eighteenth Centuries by Norman Sykes 


This is the period of the Puritan Revolution which marked actually 
the apex of sectarian tendencies in England. The first and most for- 
midable division was that between the Presbyterians and the Anglicans, 
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doubly so after the union of the two kingdoms because thereafter one 
political entity had two established churches. The Presbyterians addressed 
themselves to the crown with a request in the Millinary Petition for 
the redress of grievances, but the king did not so much satisfy “their 
scruples as propound his pleasure.” The attempt of Charles I and Laud 
to impose upon Scotland the Anglican Prayer Book precipitated the 
Civil War. Then Presbyterianism asserted itself in England with the 
desire to be dominant, but there was the necessity of accommodation 
to the newly risen Independents and the Baptists. Cromwell sought to 
comprehend all three. After the Restoration Charles II tried to com- 
prehend the Episcopalians and the Presbyterians, but the latter rejected 
his demands and after 1662 found themselves among the Dissenters. 
Further attempts at comprehension failed and instead indulgence was 
granted to the sects in the Act of Toleration in 1689. The Presbyterians 
then joined with the Independents in the Heads of Agreement, but their 
“Happy Union was only of brief duration.” 

During this period a number of men were active proponents of 
unity : Baxter, Dury, Basire, Jablonski and Archbishop Wake and in 
the eighteenth century John Wesley. One reason for the paucity of 
achievement was the necessity of enlisting the state. A very notable 
accomplishment, however, was the S.P.C.K., which, though Anglican, 
collaborated with the Lutherans and the Reformed on the Continent 
and in missionary endeavours. 


The “remarkable experiment in comprehension” of Oliver Cromwell 
might be even more stressed. What it meant was the abandonment of 
the national church in favor of a national religion. The closest asso- 
ciation of church and state was preserved but not one church served 
as the basis but rather three, namely the Presbyterian, the Independent 
and the Baptist. One might note also in this period the rise of an idea 
which is the antithesis of the ecumenical unless the ecumenical can 
surmount separateness in organization. One finds among the Baptists 
an abandonment of the ideal of a single church in favor of ecclesiastical 
pluralism, on the ground that monopoly is intolerable and competition 
is wholesome. Also one finds among the Independents and notably 
Milton the contention that variety is the law of life. The question then 
comes to be whether variety can best be achieved by a multiplicity of 
sects each espousing a valid yet different emphasis, or whether it would 
be better in a single church to find a way to incorporate variety. 
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Chapter IV : The Orthodox Churches and the Ecumenical Movement 
Prior to 1910 by Georges Florovsky 


The division of East and West was one of geography and language. 
Political factors strongly entered. The Byzantine Empire declined and 
disappeared, and the Byzantine church verged on a supine archaism, 
whereas the West grew politically strong and the Western church looked 
upon its own variety of Christianity as normal. Nevertheless the con- 
viction that the Orthodox churches, alike of Constantinople and Mos- 
cow, belonged to the Church universal was never lost and in the debates 
between Catholics and Protestants as to which was the heir of the pri- 
mitive Church appeal was made to the Orthodox as arbiters. Again 
common hostility to Rome often drew together the Orthodox in the 
East and the Protestants in the West. 


This chapter describes the overtures between the Hussites and the 
Orthodox at the time of the Council of Basel in the fifteenth century. 
In the sixteenth century the Lutherans approached the Patriarch of 
Constantinople and sent him a copy of the Augsburg Confession in 
Greek. “There seems to be little doubt that the translation was in 
reality made by Melanchthon himself.” 


In Poland the Orthodox were subject to pleas alike from the Luther- 
ans and from the Roman Catholic Church. Many of them went to 
Rome and formed a Uniate Church in 1596. To offset this move the 
Ecumenical Patriarch visited Moscow and accorded to the Russian 
Church the status of a new patriarchate in 1589. Coincidently in Poland 
Calvinists, Lutherans and Bohemian Brethren negotiated with the 
Orthodox. The attempts of Rome to woo the Easterners by offering 
especially attractive educational facilities in Rome lead to the counter 
move of sending students from the East to the Protestant universities of 
Germany. Interchanges of opinion on the part of the Lutherans, the 
Anglicans and the Roman Catholics with the East continued throughout 
the seventeenth century. The tragic career of Cyril Loukaris, the Ecu- 
menical Patriarch who travelled widely in the West, is a notable illus- 
tration. 


In the period of Peter the Great, Russia was most open to Western 
influence. He imitated the national churches of the West and in the 
schools Orthodoxy was Lutheranised. The eighteenth century saw 
overtures to the Church of Russia from the Sorbonne on the one hand 
and from the Non-juring Bishops in England on the other. 
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In the nineteenth century the Russian Bible Society was willing to 
collaborate with the British and Foreign Bible Society. The greatest 
Russian theologian of the period, Philaret, was interested in unity but 
only on the basis of complete doctrinal agreement. The Oxford 
Movement in the Anglican Church tried, not too successfully, to 
convince the Russians that it is possible to be both Catholic and 
Anglican. Archbishop Tait of Canterbury secured the consent of the 
Ecumenical Patriarch that Anglicans dying in the East might be buried 
in Orthodox cemeteries. Unity was thus achieved for the dead. The 
old Catholics negotiated with the Orthodox churches of the East. 


The rejection of Anglican orders by Rome evoked sympathy from 
the East, and the Ecumenical Patriarch was convinced “that all charity 
should be extended to the Anglicans.” The chapter closes with an 
account of the views of Soloviev, who believed that the spiritual insight 
of the Orthodox East, the authority of Rome and the intellectual honesty 
of Protestantism are actually comprehended in a unity which transcends 
history. 


One is impressed in this chapter by the continual failure and the 
persistent resumption of conversations between the West and the East. 
One notes also the role of disunion in the promotion of union. A com- 
mon enemy makes friends. Hostility to Rome drew together the oppo- 
nents of Rome. One wonders whether an increasing onslaught from 
secularism and militant atheism will be necessary in our day to bring 
about a complete union of the churches. 


Chapter V: Christian Unity in Nineteenth-Century ‘America by Don 
Herbert Yoder 


The United States affords the supreme example of the sectarian prin- 
ciple. There are 250 varieties. Even the major denominations are split 
into such subdivisions as Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian Baptists. 
The main reason is that all of the European varieties have been trans- 
ferred to America, and the achievement of complete religious liberty and 
the separation of church and state have facilitated further divisions, 
often through sectional and racial schisms. Protestants and Catholics, 
thrown together on an equal footing, have experienced increasing fric- 
tion as Catholic strength has been increased by immigration. Relations 
between Protestants and the Eastern Churches have been more cordial. 
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Yet from the outset there have been many examples of union and 
cooperation projected and accomplished. In New Engiand the First 
Great Awakening was both unitive and divisive. The Congregational 
churches were split into the Old and New Lights, but the New Lights 
were brought into closer relations with other revivialist bodies such as the 
Methodists and the German Pietists. In Pennsylvania Zinzendorf endea- 
voured to unite all the sects in a cooperative alliance. Unhappily he failed. 

The frontier exhibited a battle of the sects with the Baptists ready to 
corral and immerse Methodists strays, and the mounted Methodists to 
rope and brand Calvinist calves. Yet the Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians formed the Plan of Union for joint endeavour (1801-52), and 
the resulting churches were facetiously called Presbygational. 

One of the greatest steps toward unity was the development of a tech- 
nique already well tried in England of an international society founded 
to achieve particular objectives, some of these specifically religious as in 
the case of the Missionary, Bible and Sunday School societies and some 
directed to social ends such as the achievement of peace, temperance and 
the abolition of slavery. 

Then arose a group whose chief objective was the union of all 
Christians ; the Disciples of Christ supposed that by taking their stand 
on Scripture and Scripture only they would be able to bring together all 
Cl ‘ins through what really amounted to secession from the other 
churches. The outcome was a new denomination. Its witness to unity 
has been persistent and not without impact. 

Certain family reunions have been achieved. The Cumberland and 
the Northern Presbyterians came together in 1906. The Methodists 
North and South were rejoined in 1939. The Congregationalists and a 
related body called “Christians” were united in 1931. The most cons- 
picuous drawing together of the churches has not been by way of organic 
union but by way of collaboration in common endeavour, notably 
through the organization of the Federal Council of Churches. 


The most striking lesson of the American scene is the demonstration 
that unity can exist in conjunction with diversity. There is to a very 
large degree a common Protestant mind. Unhappily it seldom receives 
a unanimous expression. Nevertheless, the Federal and the new National 
Councils have been able to muster and make vocal a very extensive 
Christian witness. Moreover, the reference to 250 varieties is misleading. 
There may be that number of separate denominations ; indeed one would 
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not be surprised if there were more. But there are not so many varieties. 
The congregational groups form a family, namely the Congregationa- 
lists, Baptists and Disciples. The Presbyterians lie in between the con- 
gregational and episcopal groups. The so-called peace churches belong 
together : the Quakers, Mennonites, Schwenckfelders and the Brethren. 
And then one would need a category for all of the new holiness cults. 
Four or five classes would comprehend them all. 


Chapter VI: Approaches of the Churches Towards Each Other in the 
Nineteenth Century by Henry Renaud Turner Brandreth 


The nineteenth century has been marked by a recovery of the sense 
of the Church. One result is the formation of six world denominational 
fellowships: 1. The Lambeth Conference, dating from 1869, unites all 
Anglicans throughout the world. 2. The American Presbyterian bodies 
and one in Scotland formed the Alliance of Reformed Churches in 1875. 
3. The General Conference of Methodists was established in 1876. 
4. The Old Catholics formed the Union of Utrecht in 1889. 5. The Inter- 
national Congregational Council first met in 1891. 6. The Baptist World 
Alliance was formed in 1905. 

In the meantime in Germany, since Pietism and the Enlightenment 
had both weakened dogma, the drive was for union less along doctrinal 
lines than on a national basis. Schleiermacher’s irenic spirit moved in 
this direction. 

In England among the Anglicans the Evangelicals were ready to 
commune with all who sincerely follow the Scriptures. Broad Church- 
men wished the Church to be so broad as to comprehend the Dissenters. 
The High Church party envisaged reunion with Rome by distinguishing 
the Rome of the official definitions, with which unity was possible, and 
the Rome of popular piety which would have to be corrected. The 
assertion of Papal infallibility by the Vatican Council in 1870 was a 
great blow to these hopes. Friendly relations with the Orthodox were 
cultivated by John Mason Neale and other Anglicans. Birbeck kept 
the Anglican and the Russian Churches in touch. 

Free Churchmen initiated no proposals for union but responded to 
invitations for conferences. In Scotland the Presbyterian varieties were 
reduced to two. 

In Germany the king of Prussia in 1817 united the Lutheran and 
Reformed churches. The Jerusalem bishopric was an attempt at colla- 
boration between the Lutherans and the Anglicans in the Holy Land. 
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In Austria the Reformed and the Lutherans agreed to act together in 
all dealings with the state, otherwise to be separate. 

The old Catholics cultivated mainly Eastern relations. 

In Canada all of the Methodists became one in 1884 and all of the 
Presbyterians in 1875. 

Conversations were continuous among many separated groups. 


This survey of the nineteenth century conveys the impression that 
sectarianism was on the ebb, and the ecumenical movement was on the 
flow. Few new denominations arose: the Plymouth Brethren, the Old 
Catholics and a few others, but not many. A few secessionist movements 
resulted from unions but again only a very few. There was, however, a 
very considerable personal defection from the churches on the part of 
individuals who under the impact of the new science rejected Christian 
teaching and under the stress of mounting secularization abandoned 
Christian standards. One may even wonder whether the impetus to 
church union may not have sprung from the sense of weakness and a 
desire by union to arrest the trend and reassert the influence of the church 
against an increasingly indifferent, if not hostile, world. 


Chapter VII : Voluntary Movements and the Changing Ecumenical 
Climate by Ruth Rouse 


This essay, also, is devoted to the nineteenth century and deals with 
the influence of voluntary movements. 

The great drive for the reunion of the churches, the author insists, 
does not stem from panic occasioned by defections but rather from the 
zeal of the evangelical awakening concerned to preach Christ rather 
than to propagate confessions. Protestant missionaries were willing to 
collaborate with Roman Catholic missionaries. The German Christian 
Fellowship at Basel actually for some years had a Roman Catholic priest 
as its secretary. 

The Awakening stimulated social reform, and social reform in turn 
was not confessional; take for example the Inner Mission in Germany 
under Wichern or the campaign against the slave trade in Britain led by 
the Anglican Wilberforce with the hearty cooperation of the Dissenters. 
At the same time the Awakening occasioned schisms. 

Two forms of evangelical alliance were proposed. One was a union 
of individual Christians belonging to different churches ; the other was a 
cooperation between denominations looking towards “incorporation 
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afterwards.”” The Evangelical Alliance of 1846 was organized in accord 
with the first principle. Its strength lay in its international character and 
its support of prayer, missions, education and religious liberty. Its weak- 
ness lay in its lack of leadership and programme. 

The first half of the century was marked, then, by unparalleled mis- 
sionary activity, organization of an international, interconfessional 
society and in a deepening sense of togetherness. The second half of the 
century saw certain setbacks to the ecumenical movement in reactions 
against rationalistic Christianity in Germany, the Netherlands and the 
United States and in the tension within the Anglican Church between 
the Evangelicals and the High Church party. But these cleavages were 
offset by the inauguration of two great Christian youth movements, the 
Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A., on an interdenominational basis. Again 
no voluntary group was more powerful in drawing together the churches 
than the Student Volunteer Movement founded in 1886. 

The impulse to social reform in the second half of the century as in 
the first brought about the cooperation of church groups. 


Within the churches one discovers frequently a great indisposition to 
collaborate or unite ; nevertheless, almost every year certain Anglicans 
raised the question of reunion with the Nonconformists, the continental 
Protestants or the Eastern churches. Christian scholars collaborated in 
the production of encyclopaedias and biblical translations. Conferences 
raised the problem of intercommunion. One of the great organizers 
of conferences was Henry Lunn. His Grindelwald Conference made it 
plain that further progress toward reunion required the presence of 
official delegates from the churches. 

In the meantime in 1895 the Student Christian Movements coalesced 
into the World Student Christian Federation. The pioneering role of the 
Student Christian Movement in the ecumenical movement is well exem- 
plified in the career of John R. Mott. The movement united young 
people, particularly those interested in missions. Conferences to that end 
presupposed and intensified an interdenominational mood. 

Unions for prayer had a similar effect. One was organized in Scotland 
in 1740 and influenced Jonathan Edwards in America. The Association 
for the Promotion of the Unity of Christendom was founded in order 
to pray for unity and included Anglicans, Roman Catholics and Greek 
Orthodox. The Octave of Prayer for unity observed from January 18 
to 25 was started by an Anglican and warmly sponsored by a Roman 
Catholic, the Abbé Paul Couturier. 
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This chapter gives one a little more of the feeling of ups and downs 
than does the preceding, but with a prevailing trend toward unity. 
Evangelicalism and missionary influence are so stressed as to create the 
impression that the drive came from within the Christian Church rather 
than originating in response to rifts and pressures from without. 


Chapter VIII : Ecumenical Bearings of the Missionary Movement and the 
International Missionary Council by Kenneth Scott Latou- 
rette 


“The ecumenical movement was in large part the outgrowth of the 
missionary movement,” and this in turn was the product of the great 
revivals. Missionaries often started out with intense confessional loyal- 
ties but were pulled together by the challenge of the common task. 
Moreover, the impatience of the new converts over imported divisions 
stimulated an effort at their elimination. The practical problems of the 
enterprise called for joint planning. 

The World Missionary Conference meeting in Edinburgh in 1910 was 
seen at the time and more clearly afterwards to have been a major 
occurrence. At this conference two men emerged who thereafter played 
a decisive role, namely John R. Mott and Joseph H. Oldham. The 
gathering was primarily a consultative assembly of missionary societies 
operating among non-Christian peoples. The aim of missions was defined 
as planting in each non-Christian nation the “one, undivided Church of 
Christ.”” From Edinburgh came the impulse which issued in the World 
Conference on Faith and Order. 

The Edinburgh Conference was prevailingly Anglo-American with 
only seventeen delegates from the Younger Churches. Yet it was among 
them rather than in the West that ecumenical developments were to 
advance most rapidly. 

The First World War occasioned a setback and a temporary exclusion 
of the Germans from the missionary endeavour. In 1921 the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council was summoned with delegates from fourteen 
countries. The Council became the central planning agency for the 
large majority of the Protestant missions. 

The statement that the younger churches fostered ecumenical move- 
ments requires some qualifications. In South Africa the divisions were 
more numerous than in the lands of the older churches, and China exhi- 
bited sectarian tendencies. Nevertheless, to an amazing degree planning 
was achieved across ecclesiastical barriers. China is taken as an example, 
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and a fairly detailed account is given of interdenominational cooperation. 
Briefer accounts are given of other lands. 


The younger churches, at first isolated from each other, have in 
missionary conferences come to know each other. In the process they 
have been made aware of their dependence and independence of the 
West, of their similarities and dissimilarities with each other, with a 
growing resolve to surmount alike the divisions of confessionalism and 
the barriers of race and country. 


By way of reflection on this chapter one may agree with the point 
often made that divisions of the West make no sense when transferred 
to the East or the South. The question is then raised whether because 
we should be united abroad we should also be united at home. Might 
there not be some point in perpetuating in a local setting some cherished 
tradition which is indigenous, real and hallowed in a Western com- 
munity ? Plainly it will not do to transport New York to New Guinea or 
New Jersey to Japan ; but one need not therefore infer that everything 
distinctive and local must be eradicated from Western Christianity ; 
but this is only another way of saying a united church must find some 
method of conserving variety. 


Chapter IX : The World Conference on Faith and Order by Tissington 
Tatlow 


Plans for the World Conference on Faith and Order were launched 
in 1910 and were on the point of realization when the First World War 
interrupted. After the war the plan was resumed. Persistent planning 
eventuated in the First World Conference at Lausanne in 1927. The 
major Protestant bodies were represented together with the Old Catho- 
lics, the Anglicans and the Orthodox. A single celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper proved to be impossible ; yet gains were made in the 
direction of Bishop Brent’s ideal, ““Unity in diversity.” 

Ten years later the Second World Conference assembled at Edin- 
burgh in 1937. Archbishop Temple of York did much to foster that 
spirit which affirmed a unity transcending the agreement of minds. 
These gatherings provided deep spiritual experiences. They made the 
way of conference seem natural and emphasized the wrongness of 
division. At the same time they revealed the non-theological factors 
impeding reunion. 
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Chapter X : Plans of Union and Reunion 1910 to 1948 by Stephen 
Charles Neill 


An account is here given of the difficulties encountered and overcome 
in some of the notable unions of recent times, e.g. of the Presbyterians 
of Scotland and of the Methodists in America. These unions were not 
so difficult because they were interconfessional. More complicated was 
the union in Canada of the Presbyterians, Methodists and Congre- 
gationalists. When one reads of all the problems involved in the doc- 
trine, worship and polity and of the complications with the state, one 
marvels that anything came of it at all. 


The next sections deal with unions in China, Japan and France. 
Trans-confessional fellowship has been achieved in Germany. The 
“Evangelical Church” in Germany is simply a loose association. The 
Bonn Agreement of 1931 has made possible intercommunion between 
the Old Catholics, Anglicans and Polish Catholics. Episcopal and non- 
episcopal churches have been united in South India. The groups 
involved were the Presbyterians, Methodists, Anglicans and Congre- 
gationalists. 


An account is then given of plans pending either for corporate union 
or closer fellowship in Ceylon and Australia. 


An epilogue to the chapter points out how diversified are the areas 
on which unity must be achieved, namely doctrine, polity and worship. 
The genuineness of the variant views is recognized, and the contention 
that competition may be wholesome is not scouted. No organic union 
in any case is desirable or possible without a prior union of spirit, and 
short of organic union, federal union has advantages, and cooperation 
is highly to be prized. Concluding observations point out that unions 
cannot be hurried, that it were better to wait than to alienate a consci- 
entious minority. The encouraging observation is made that no union 
once accomplished has been dissolved. 


Then comes a chart of mergers all over the world involving full 
organic unity achieved between 1910 and 1952, a most impressive list. 
Another list comprises examples of limited intercommunion. Still 


another list displays the negotiations in progress, conversations under 
way and plans abandoned. 


Chapter XI: Movements for International Friendship and Life and 
Work 1910 to 1925 by Nils Karlstrém 
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Chapter XII: Movements for International Friendship and Life and 
Work 1925 to 1948 by Nils Ehrenstrém 


An account of the collaborative efforts on the part of the churches, 
as expressed through the World Alliance for International Friendship 
through the Churches, and the Universal Christian Council on Life 
and Work, in the areas of economic and industrial problems, social 
and moral reforms, international relations and education. 


Chapter XIII: Other Aspects of The Ecumenical Movement 1910 to 
1948 by Ruth Rouse 


The chapter is devoted to the contribution of world Christian lay 
movements, namely the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., the Student Christian 
Movement and the World Student Christian Federation. Then world 
denominational fellowships are surveyed— namely the Alliance of 
Reformed Churches, the World Methodist Council and the Friends 
World Committee for Consultation and many more —and finally 
movements for formal ecclesiastical cooperation such as the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America and other similar bodies 
throughout the world. 


Chapter XIV : The Eastern Churches and the Ecumenical Movement in 
the Twentieth Century by Nicholas Zernov 


Orthodox cooperation with the ecumenical movement has led to no 
reunions but to a better understanding. 


Chapter XV : The Roman Catholic Church and the Ecumenical Move- 
ment 1910 to 1948 by Oliver Stratford Tomkins 
There is no modification in Rome’s traditional claims. Rome has 
looked with interest on the ecumenical gatherings, and there may have 
been a growth in charity. 


Chapter XVI: The Genesis of the World Council of Churches by Willem 
Adolf Visser ’t Hooft 


The strong ecumenical affirmations of the World Council of Churches 
have actually contributed to the strengthening of confessional conscious- 
ness in many churches. “The question for the future is whether this 
new confessional emphasis will lead to a deadlock in the ecumenical 
discussions or whether it will lead to an encounter on a deeper and 
therefore more fruitful level.” 
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Conclusion 


Bishop Neill in concluding points out that a new fellowship has 
come into being which a generation ago would have seemed incredible. 
This is a good omen for the future. Yet this fellowship is limited. It is 
too urban, too much confined to church leaders and perhaps too 
preoccupied with itself. We are not to forget that our chief objective 
is that the world may believe. To that end church union is a means. 


This book as a whole is a thorough and thrilling account of a great 
enterprise. After reading the whole, the question arises as to what have 
been the main factors making for the atonishing degree of unity achieved 
in our time. The book stresses above all else the influence of the evan- 
gelical revivals. Undoubtely this emphasis is correct. The rivals did 
indeed separate the twice-born from the once-born, but they united the 
twice-born across all divisions of confessions, cast, race and country. 
They stimulated missions with the intent not to propagate a denomi- 
national creed but to communicate a spirit and a life. Missionaries 
collaborated, and the irrelevance of Western differences to other cul- 
tures occasioned simplification and unification of the missionary message. 

Another movement which also has made a contribution is the 
Enlightenment, and its role is less recognized in this book. The Enlighten- 
ment, like Pietism, was international. It, too, was anti-dogmatic. The 
stress was on the ethical, and the ethical is universal. The Enlightenment 
points not to a world for Christ movement but to a world parliament of 
religions. Tolerance extends not only to Christian varieties but to non- 
Christian religions, and the programme is directed toward Christian- 
izing those religions from within rather than to making converts. For 
Christians the conclusion may be not reunion but merely mutual respect 
and tolerance. 

A third factor not adequately recognized is the impact of secularism 
and the need for a united front against it. 

These qualifications are mentioned not so much by way of criticism 
as to suggest discussion. The book, while contributing a vast store of 
information, raises all along the line questions for further probing. 





EVANGELISM — THE DRIVING FORCE IN 
THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


by 


An ecumenical conference like the forthcoming second Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches at Evanston more than a display of 
views and positions on a world-wide level or a well-organized all-com- 
prising exchange of information on a great variety of topics. It is a 
gathering of living people, nay more, of Christians who live by faith. 
Thus the World Council of Churches has deliberately undertaken the 
daring experiment of bringing into the closest possible contact a multi- 
tude of different and sometimes conflicting forces, and creating a field 
of electric cross-currents, some of them possessing an extremely high 
tension. 

The greatest and most dynamic possibility of movement seems to 
lie in Section II. The theme “The Mission of the Church to Those Out- 
side Her Life’ indicates rather tamely the fact that here the Church is 
visualized as the Church on the road, moving out towards the whole 
world. We remember that the ecumenical movement was born out of 
the missionary enterprise. We keep in mind also the fact that God grants 
growth to the Church when it lives in the obedience of faith, i.e. when it 
not only ponders over what its own nature is in relation to God’s action 
in Christ Jesus, but when it does what God wants it to do for Christ’s 
sake. The deepest theological insight is of little help to a Church which 
is not thereby roused to the obedience of faith. In the preparatory work 
for Section II there is evident a strong determination to press for this 
active obedience in evangelism, a determination which reflects the grow- 
ing consciousness in many quarters all over the world that the Church 
has a mission and that this mission is its very raison d’étre. 

The dynamic possibilities of Section II have been called the most dan- 
gerous ones. The danger lies, as far as can be judged from the preliminary 
discussions, in two directions. Neither the methods nor the goal of evan- 
gelism seem to be defined clearly enough. The Survey speaks somewhat 
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hazily of an “emerging pattern,” which so far shows a rather confusing 
variety of features and an obvious vagueness with regard to the goal 
of evangelism. That the Churches of the East and of Africa show 
a keen interest in Section II is at once a reason for deep joy and for some 
additional concern, because they will almost certainly give impetus to 
the movement while shying away from the need for theological clarifi- 
cation of the methods and goal of evangelism. 

In Section II the forward movement of the Church will become evi- 
dent. The important question is: In which direction will it move? 
This question makes it very desirable that we follow the work in Sec- 
tion II with the closest possible attention. In doing so many of us will, 
however, find with some surprise that instead of letting itself be ques- 
tioned, this Section will first fire a whole volley of impatient and impe- 
tuous questions at us. 

It will help all of us if we lend an open and very attentive ear to these 
searching and sometimes almost ruthless questions, because that is 
exactly the service which Section II can render to all of us, that out of 
the experience of the witnessing Church, the Church in the front-line 
and on the march, the home-base and headquarters are asked whether 
they have not established themselves all too snugly and securely and 
forgotten their function in God’s plan. The picture of the live-saving 
station which instead of serving its purpose is developed into a beautiful 
and comfortable hotel where the poor wrecked seamen are admitted 
with great reluctance only, if at all, speaks for itself (cf. Canon Wedel’s 
article in The Ecumenical Review, October 1953). 

A number of questions contained in the Survey on Evangelism aim 
from different angles at this very point. We are asked whether we are 
truly ecumenical, i.e. whether all our thoughts and labours are devoted 
to the Oikoumene, the inhabited world (not the Church !) because God 
so loved the world that He gave His only begotten son for its salvation. 
Have we really understood that to be a Christian means invariably to 
have a part in this mission of Christ to the world? That the Church 
exists for this purpose only? Have we realized that the mission of the 
Church is the apostolic function of the whole Church and not just another 
one amongst its many activities which can be taken care of vicariously 
by some specialists ? 

These questions which, theoretically at least, seem to carry an obvious 
answer are so poignant because they lead to and demand practical action. 
Here is another set of searching questions : How far we are willing to do 
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what obviously must be done if we agree that the Church’s existence can 
be a missionary existence only ? Are we prepared to bear witness to our 
faith in the one Lord in concerted and united evangelistic efforts? Do 
we realize that because of our membership in the World Council of 
Churches and our faith in the one Church we can no longer direct our 
missionary efforts to winning over souls from another denomination but 
must jointly preach the Gospel to the world? That it is altogether wrong 
to think of evangelism in terms of propaganda and of soul-winning for 
“our” Church, because evangelism means confronting the world with 
Christ ? Do we for the sake of this world-wide task enlist, employ and 
train all our forces, particularly the lay men and women of our Churches 
who often have a much better understanding and more intimate contact 
with the people in this world ? 

Still another set of questions examines, rather critically, the adequacy 
of our present evangelistic methods. The missionary endeavours and 
successes of the “non-co-operating groups” outside the World Council 
of Churches are taken as a judgment on us : Do they succeed because we 
neglected our duty, because we hold an ambiguous position with regard 
to the Holy Scriptures, because we have failed to pay enough attention 
to the need for a strong Christian community-life? Further: how far 
have we tried seriously to identify ourselves with man in the modern 
world of ideologies (communism, nationalism, secularism, etc.) ? How 
far does our language indicate that we really desire to speak to and to be 
understood by the people? Do we still cling to antiquated forms of 
evangelism out of an altogether too narrow and intellectual, all too 
church-centric conception of the proclamation of the Gospel? Is our 
approach to the people of this world comprehensive enough, addressing 
the whole man, body, soul and spirit ? 

A stirring lot of questions indeed which will not permit us any com- 
placency with the present state of our churches and aloofness from the 
world for which Christ died. They are not born out of a certain human 
nervousness and busy-ness but out of the fundamental insight that the 
Church lives with Christ and that because it lives thus it cannot but be 
on the move with its Lord in the solidarity of love towards this ever- 
changing world till this world’s end. 

We have tried to give in very general terms an impression of the 
powerful and transforming force by which the Church is called to fresh 
consideration of its nature and task in Section II at Evanston. The force 
of the questions lies in the fact that they all flow from the one central 
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truth : Christ is sent into the world and Christ’s Church cannot but share 
in this mission of its living Lord. 


This being so we may however ask now whether the inherent power 
of this basic fact ought not to have been given effec: in some other 
directions too. In other words, it must be asked whether the conse- 
quences of this basic statement are not more far-reaching than has 
become evident in the preparatory work for Section II up till now. 
Section I for instance must be asked whether enough weight has been 
given to the fact that only by looking towards Christ, by moving with 
Him towards the world and with all believers towards Him who will come 
again, are we the Church. The very moment we look away from Christ 
we are in danger of losing our connection with Him. Neither our ini- 
quities nor our righteousness, neither our unholy nor our holy life, must 
become the central object of our thoughts. Can we ever overcome our 
disunity except by unconditional and unlimited obedience to and faith 
in Christ alone? Whenever we seek the Church and its unity we shall 
lose it. When we seek Christ the hope of the world alone, we shall be 
the Church in unity. 

Similarly, would it not enrich the discussion of the main theme if it 
were clearly pointed out that the Lord who will come again is the same 
Lord who came into this world, and that therefore the pilgrim people 


who travel to meet their Lord can do so only by moving out in Christ’s 
love towards the world? The love of the coming Lord goes out to the 
people of this world. The way of the Church cannot, therefore, be the 
road to segregation and to the monastery. The Church cannot live in a 
ghetto. The way to meet the Lord is the way to the ends of the world, 
both in a geographical and in a chronological sense. 


The basic truth underlying the work in Section II compels us more- 
over to direct some questions to that Section itself The eschatolo- 
gical perspective of the main theme is particularly relevant to evangelism ; 
and the Preparatory Commission has of course been aware of this. It 
would seem, however, that there is place for a more definite recognition 
of the fact the second coming of the Lord will bring judgment and final 
destruction to this world of ours. The gospel is in no way a confirmation 
of this world in its pious or rebellious existence, but is an urgent message 
for the salvation of the world while there is still time. What has been 
said so far about the glorious consummation of God’s Kingdom is not 
related clearly and closely enough to the second coming of Christ. 
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Another point which so far does not stand out clearly enough from 
the Survey and the preliminary discussions is the question what is the 
goal of evangelism. Is it Christ’s Kingdom? If so, what is the rela- 
tion of the Church to the Kingdom? There seems to be some confusion. 
Either the Church is almost identified with the coming Kingdom, for- 
getting that it is but a pilgrims’ tent, destined to be moved again and 
again. Or — in unreconciled contradiction to this opinion — the Church 
is considered to be of minor importance, as almost irrelevant. Further 
clarification of this point will be needed. 

Is there some connection between the foregoing question and the fact 
that the role of the sacraments, particularly that of Holy Baptism, 
scarcely seems to be touched upon ? Is not the sacrament the true answer 
to the question how the Church exists, moving with its Lord towards the 
world, and with all believers in this world towards its Lord? The sacra- 
ment is the God-given assurance that we are in Christ, saved and holy 
here and now, and at the same time an expression of the fact that we have 
not yet reached the goal, but are still anxiously waiting in faith and hope 
for the end of this world and the revelation of the Kingdom in glory. 

These are some questions, which may and must be asked, but only if 
we let ourselves, too, be questioned in the name of the Lord who wants 
to be preached and witnessed to by His people to the end of the world, 
that the end of the world may come. But do not these questions show that 
Section II may well become the place at Evanston where the Church and 
the “‘Churches” are driven to move forward, reformed and re-animated, 
because in the obedience of faith they walk with their Lord and towards 
their Lord ? 












































ECUMENICAL CHRONICLE 


REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COMMISSION 
ON THE MAIN THEME OF THE SECOND ASSEMBLY 
CHRIST — THE HOPE OF THE WORLD 





FOREWORD 





The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches meeting in 
Toronto in 1950 resolved that the Second Assembly should deal with the 
theme of the Christian Hope. This theme was later formulated as “Christ — 
the Hope of the World.” 

The Central Committee also decided to set up an Advisory Commission 
of theologians and laymen to do preliminary work on this theme and to 
prepare a document which would be the basis for the consideration of the 
theme at the Assembly. 

The Advisory Commission has held three meetings. At the first and second 
meetings provisional reports were prepared which were sent to the churches 
and which led to widespread discussion in the churches. At its final meeting 
in 1953 the commission drew up its Report to the Assembly. In doing so it 
has made full use of the comments and reactions received from the churches. 

The Executive Committee of the World Council has decided that this 
Report would be sent to the Assembly participants in May and that it might 
be released to the public on June 15. Until that date the participants should 
consider the Report as confidential. 

Additional copies of the Report will not be generally available at the 
Assembly and you are therefore requested to bring this copy with you. 

The Assembly itself will decide on the eventual disposition of the Report. 
Three provisions have been made for the discussion of the Report. First, 
there is to be a presentation of it in two major addresses at a public plenary 
meeting on Sunday afternoon, August 15. Second, 15 separate groups, 
including all delegates and consultants, will meet for four sessions to discuss 
the Report, its contents and its disposition. A committee representing these 
groups and appointed by the Assembly will make appropriate recommenda- 
tions to the Assembly growing out of the discussion and submit a draft of 
a message of the Assembly concerning the main theme. Third, these recom- 
mendations will be considered in two plenary meetings. 

The Advisory Commission was composed of those members listed below. 
The members who took part in the third meeting in which the report to the 
Assembly was drawn up are indicated by an asterisk.) At the first meeting 
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Professor H. S. ALIVISATOS 
Miss LEILA ANDERSON 
*Professor C. G. BAETA 
*Professor JOHN BAILLIE 
*Professor KARL BARTH 

*Dr. KATHLEEN BLISS 
Professor EMIL BRUNNER 
*Professor ROBERT L. CALHOUN 
*President EDGAR M. CARLSON 
*The Rev. OWEN CHADWICK 
*Professor V. E. DEVADUTT 
Professor PAUL DEVANANDAN 
*Professor C. H. Dopp 

Mr. T. S. ELtor 

*Professor G. FLOROVSKY 
Professor J. L. HROMADKA 


the commission was chaired by Dr. H. P. Van Dusen. At the second and 
third meetings it was chaired by Bishop Lesslie Newbigin. 


*Professor H. KRAEMER 
President JOHN A. MACKAY 
Professor DONALD MACKINNON 
Dr. CHARLES MALIK 

*Professor ROGER MEHL 
Mr. FRANCIS P. MILLER 

*Professor PAUL MINEAR 

*Dean WALTER MUELDER 

*Bishop J. E. L. NEWBIGIN 
Professor REINHOLD NIEBUHR 

*The Rev. D. T. NILES 

*Professor EDMUND SCHLINK 
Professor G. F. THOMAS 

*President H. P. VAN DUSEN 
*Professor H. VOGEL 

*Professor GUSTAV WINGREN 


I. CHRIST OUR HOPE 


A. A Hope BOTH SURE AND STEADFAST 


God summons the Church of Jesus Christ today to speak plainly about 
hope. Jesus Christ is our hope. In all humility and boldness we are bound 
to tell the good news of the hope given to us in Him. 

The hope of which we speak is something different from what men usually 
mean when they speak of hope. In common speech “hope” means a strong 
desire for something which may be possible but is not certain. What is spoken 
of here is something that we wait for expectantly and yet patiently, because 
we know that it can never disappoint us. 

We have this confidence because our hope is based upon what we know 
of God, and because we know of Him through what He has done. Our 
hope is not the projection of our desires upon an unknown future, but the 
product in us of God’s acts in history, and above all of His act in raising 
Jesus Christ from the dead. That mighty event is faith’s assurance that Christ 
has overcome the world and all the powers of evil, sin, and death; it is the 
beginning of a new life in the power of the Spirit ; it is the guarantee of God’s 
promise that in His good time His victory will be manifest to all, His King- 
dom come in glory, and He Himself be known everywhere as King. It therefore 
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begets a living hope, and ardent longing for that glorious consummation, and 
an eager expectation of its coming. 

Our hope comes to us from God and rests in God. The Lord of heaven 
and earth is the Righteous One who has said, “Ye shall be holy for I am 
holy,” the Judge who will by no means leave evil unchecked and unpunished. 
Therefore we dare not speak of hope in God except we speak at the same 
time of judgment and repentance. He who was raised from the dead is He 
who died for our sins. Therefore what we say is said under the sign of the 
Cross. The Cross is that place at the centre of the world’s history where 
the Lord of history has finally exposed the sin of the world and taken that 
sin upon Himself, the place where all men and all nations without exception 
stand revealed as enemies of God, lovers not of truth but of the lie, children 
not of light but of darkness, and yet where all men stand revealed as 
beloved of God, precious in God’s sight, children for whom the Son of 
God was content to die. It is the crucified Lord who is the hope of the 
world. 


Therefore the hope of which we speak, so far from being a mere extension 
or reaffirmation of our desires, begins at the place where we and all our desires 
are brought to naught. When we stand at that place where the Son of God 
died for our sins, all our human desires are judged by Him. We are stripped 
naked of all our claims and pretensions and clothed afresh with His mercy. 
We are dead and made alive again. In the words of the Apostle, we are 
begotten again to a living hope. This, the act of God Himself, is the beginning 


of our hope. The Creator and Lord of all has come forth in wrath and loving- 
kindness to shut up every false way, and to bring us face to face with Himself, 
the living Lord. He, by His own act, has put us in the place where we must 
hope and can hope only in Him. 


We live at a time when very many are without hope. Many have lost the 
hopes they had for earthly progress. Many cling with the strength of fana- 
ticism to hopes which their own sober reason cannot justify. Multitudes ask 
themselves, ““What is coming to the world? What is in front of us? What 
may we look forward to?’ The answer to those questions has been given 
to us in the Gospel. To those who ask “What is coming to the world ?” 
we answer “His Kingdom is coming.” To those who ask “‘What is in front 
of us?” we answer “It is He, the King, who confronts us.”” To those who 
ask ““What may we look forward to ?”’ we answer that we face not a trackless 
waste of unfilled time with an end that none can dare to predict ; we face 
our living Lord, our Judge and Saviour, He who was dead and is alive for 
evermore, He who has come and is coming and will reign for ever and ever. 
It may be that we face tribulation ; indeed we must certainly face it if we 
would be partakers with Him. But we know His word, His kingly word : 
““Be of good cheer ; J have overcome the world.” 
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B. THE PROMISES OF GOD 


The good news of hope which we proclaim comes to us through the Holy 
Scriptures. It is the gift of God Himself and rests upon His deeds in the world 
and His promises for mankind. In the Old Testament God reveals Himself 
as the Creator and Lord of all men and all things, who places His creation 
under the obligation of obedience and gives to it the hope of fulfilment. He 
promises seed time and harvest as long as the earth remains, and gives men 
visions of a day when the disorders of life shall be done away, and righteous- 
ness, truth, and peace shall prevail. 

God’s revelation of His faithfulness to His promises was given in His 
dealings with Israel. Throughout her long history this people learned to 
know the mighty hand of God in acts of deliverance and of judgment, and to 
cherish the hope for a Kingdom in which God’s will should be done. This 
indestructible and life-giving hope is what gives unity to the whole history 
of Israel and makes it the story of a single pilgrimage. Though that people 
continually exchanged her God-given hopes for others that depended upon 
her own strength and wisdom, in every generation God’s faithfulness produced 
men of faith, who in hope believed against hope, and recalled a wayward 
people to their appointed way. God’s promise in the Old Testament is that 
He will Himself establish His Kingdom and that men shall come to know 
Him as God. 

The story is told by many men gripped by God’s promise and possessed 
by His Spirit. They declare the doings and promises of God as concretely 
as possible, although these exceed the capacities of human language, whether 
historical prose or poetic imagery. God has used and uses their testimony 
to recall His people to the promise of the reign of righteousness, truth, and 
peace. Their testimony has often been distorted, both by those literalists who 
have mistaken symbol for fact, and by those philosophers who tried to treat 
facts as mere symbols of timeless truth. Yet through His servants in the 
Old Testament, as in the New, God continues to address His word of promise 
to all men. 

The promise that God would Himself establish His Kingdom focused the 
hope of Israel upon the coming of the Messiah. As God refined Israel’s hope 
in the crucible of failure and disappointment, it became hope for a Deliverer 
who should release them not only from their external foes but also from their 
bondage to sin and death. He who was to come would bear their iniquities 
and carry their sorrows. By His stripes they would be healed. 

The New Testament announces that the promised Deliverer has come. 
The powers of the coming Kingdom are already at work in the world in 
Jesus Christ, and in the Holy Spirit poured out upon His people. God in 
Jesus Christ has entered into the tangled web of earthly history and met and 
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mastered evil in all its forms. By His life, death, and resurrection He became 
for us both sin’s Victim and at the same time sin’s Victor. We cannot fathom 
all that He there did for us, but we know that He bore the judgment that was 
against us all, freed us from sin and death, and reconciled the world to Him- 
self. His coming fulfilled the hope of earlier times — and transformed it. 
He brought to men a new birth into a new life, a new community, and a new 
hope. The new life is born in forgiveness ; it finds both its pattern and its 
power in Jesus Christ, whose obedient love has freed men from the guilt 
and power of sin and from the fear of death, to serve their fellowmen. The 
new community is the Church, of which He is the source, the head and the 
vitalizing power. The new hope is still hope in God, the maker and ruler of 
all things, but it is hope at once fulfilled and expectant. What we possess 
in Christ is the most glorious life of which we know anything, for it is fellow- 
ship with Him who is our Saviour and our Lord. And yet this fellowship 
in the Spirit is but the foretaste, the earnest, of the inheritance laid up for 
us. Christ is not only our righteousness and our peace ; He is also present 
in us as the hope of glory. 


C. THE KINGDOM THAT Now Is 





We must now speak both of what we have in Christ and of what we hope 
for, of what is given and of what is promised. And first of what is given. 
In the ministry of Jesus Christ we see the gracious power of the Kingdom 
already at work among men, and in His teaching, especially in the parables, 
we read His own interpretation of that working. The same Spirit who was 
in Jesus Christ was, after His exaltation and ascension, poured out upon His 
people. In Him a new humanity begins. As we die daily with Christ, we 
are exalted with Him to receive His life-giving Spirit and to participate in the 
glory of His Kingdom. To us as new men all things become new. We see 
individual and social experience in a new perspective. The whole course of 
history is transfigured. We see the victorious Lord continuing His ministry 
of intercession and carrying on His warfare against every ruler of darkness. 
As we walk by the Spirit, we participate in His warfare, and participate also 
in His victory. In Christ and His community we are already sons of God 
and heirs of glory. 

Although even now we live in the New Age, its reality and power are not 
yet fully revealed. “The earth,” indeed, “is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof.’ It is His creation, and His work is good. Moreover, God so loves 
His world that He gave His only Son for man’s salvation. His providence 
governs it, and His Spirit lives and works in the midst of it, overcoming 
evil with good in countless ways, and bringing to fruit beyond human expec- 
tation or contrivance the deeds of devoted men and women. But neither the 
world of nature nor the world of men is as yet what God would have it be. 
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Both are still enmeshed in the disorder of the unredeemed age and await 
their liberation. The ignorant and the wilful wrong-doing of many generations 
of men has distorted God’s work and subjected human life itself to grievous 
corruption. Every man is born into a social order deeply pervaded by the 
accumulated results of individual and corporate aggression, deceit, and 
irresponsible self-seeking. And every man so born and reared adds his own 
share of distortions and corrupting falsehoods and starts new trains of suspi- 
cion, cruelty, and hatred. Evil, deeply ingrained and powerfully operating 
in all creation, often quite beyond our understanding or control, bedevils the 
whole course of earthly history. 

Because this is so, neither the Church nor individual Christians can expect 
to escape suffering and at times even catastrophe. For the Church must live 
now in the world that crucified her Lord. Sometimes the suffering of Christian 
believers or congregations results from their own ignorance or unfaithfulness. 
Christians are not exempt from divine judgment ; indeed they are more directly 
exposed to it than others. It is only as believers know themselves to stand 
under the judgment of God that they can know His mercy and yield them- 
selves as instruments to His gracious purposes. Sometimes, on the other 
hand, their suffering results from their faithfulness in facing the powers of 
evil, in bearing the assault of slanderers, oppressors or persecutors, or in 
identifying themselves with Christ by carrying upon their hearts the burden 
of the world’s sin and sorrow. But those who accept such judgment and 
such suffering without bitterness or despair are made sharers in the sufferings 
of their Lord, and sharers also in the power of His resurrection. They therefore 
receive strength to endure in faith towards God, in love towards all men, 
and in hope of Christ’s final victory. 

The trials which again and again come upon the Church are reminders 
that in this present age the Church dare not try to settle down in earthly 
peace and prosperity. They are “signs of the times” that should keep every 
Christian and every congregation alert, knowing that the Church on earth 
is, even when danger seems remote, a pilgrim people forbidden by its divine 
calling to be at peace with the powers of evil, or to forget that in the living 
Body of Christ, when one member suffers, all the members suffer together. 
Moreover such trials, when they lead the Church to lay fresh hold on the 
hope set before it, provide a special witness whereby the world may see the 
power of the living Lord who in weakness makes us strong and in the midst 
of darkness enables us to hold fast our hope in Him. Not only so, they also 
disclose unmistakably the tangled, precarious nature of earthly existence 
itself — not least when its technical achievements and political powers have 
reached imposing heights. If the Church is to find complete fulfilment, and 
if earthly existence is to be saved from meaninglessness, we must look not 
only to the course of earthly history itself, but beyond it. Our hope must 
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be anchored in God who comes to us in Jesus Christ ; it must look at once 
to what He has done, and to what He is doing now, and to what He will 
do for His people and His world, in completion of His saving work. 


D. HAVING AND HOPING 


The fact that our hope is thus anchored in a Kingdom that both has 
come and is coming gives to the life of every believer a double orientation. 
He both has eternal life and hopes for it. He has the first fruits, and therefore 
he longs for the full harvest. The Messiah, who though rich became poor, 
has given him surpassing riches. Yet he has this treasure in an earthen vessel. 
The flesh wars against the Spirit and the Spirit against the flesh. He remains 
part of this fallen world, involved in its corruption and mortality. His life 
is therefore a warfare, even though he is guarded by Christ’s peace. 

In this situation the believer faces a double temptation. On the one hand 
he is tempted to despair of this world and to fix his whole attention on that 
which is to come. He may forget that God keeps him in this world precisely 
as a minister of its reconciliation to Himself. He may be so daunted by the 
apparently unconquered power of evil that he loses all faith in the possibility 
that God who created and sustains the world can also make His power known 
in it. In his longing for the heavenly city with all its blessedness he may pass 
by his fellow-man, fallen among thieves, and leave him by the roadside. 

On the other hand the believer is tempted in the opposite way. Because 
he has been brought out of darkness into light and made a sharer here and 
now in Christ’s risen power, he may forget that what is given here is still 
only a foretaste. He may so confine his attention to the possibilities of this 
present world as to forget that the whole world lies under judgment. He 
may confuse man’s achievements with God’s Kingdom and so lose the only 
true standard of judgment upon human deeds. He may forget the true dimen- 
sions of man’s existence as a child of God created and redeemed for eternal 
life, and by seeking the end of human life within earthly history make man 
the mere instrument of an earthly plan, and so dehumanise him. 

We are guarded from these temptations not only by the logic of faith but 
also by our common fellowship in the Lord. Listening to His Word we are 
brought again and again to the point of decision, whether to accept both His 
No and His Yes. Sharing the Church’s mission to the world, we experience 
both the distance and the nearness of the Kingdom. Week after week the 
routines and emergencies of the common life remind us of our wealth and 
our poverty. A true index of our having and hoping is given to us in the 
sacrament which under various names — Lord’s Supper, Holy Communion, 
Eucharist, Mass —is common to the whole Church. Here Christ’s people, 
united in an act of faith and adoration, call to mind at once His coming of 
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old in great humility and His coming at the end in power and glory, and 
both are made present to them in communion with their living Lord, who 
comes to them in the breaking of the bread. 


E. THE KINGDOM THAT Is TO COME 


The Kingdom that is now real moves with God’s power and faithfulness 
towards its full realisation in the manifestation of God’s glory throughout all 
creation. The King reigns ; therefore He will reign until He has put all enemies 
under His feet. What we hope for is the fullness of what we already possess 
in Him ; what we possess has its meaning only in the hope for His coming. 

What Is Its Character? In the new age that now is, God has disclosed 
to eyes of faith what is the character of the age that is to come. We must 
here speak of matters which, in the nature of things, defy direct expression 
in explicit speech, matters for which the language of inspired imagination 
employed in the Scriptures is alone adequate, for these are things that can 
be discerned and communicated only by the Spirit. The pure in heart shall 
see God as He is and know Him as they are known by Him. Those who are 
noW sons of God will receive the fullness of their inheritance as joint heirs 
with Christ. There will be a new heaven and a new earth. We shall all be 
changed. The dead will be raised incorruptible, receiving a body of heavenly 
glory. The agony of the created world will be recognised as the travail of 
childbirth. Blind eyes will see, deaf ears will hear, the lame will leap for 
joy, the captive will be freed. The knowledge of God will cover the earth. 
The Holy City will appear, made ready as a bride adorned for her husband. 
The choir which no man can number will sing Hallelujahs to the praise of the 
Eternal. God’s people will enter into the sabbath rest, and all created things 
will be reconciled in the perfect communion of God with His people. It is 
in such visions as these that the Spirit enables us to point to the splendour 
of the salvation that is ready to be revealed in the last days. It is towards 
this salvation that God guides us in hope. This hope is not seen, or it would 
not be hope; but it is promised to us as suffering, sinning, dying, and believing 
men. Therefore we wait for it with patience. 

What Is Its Range? In His Kingdom that has already come God has 
unveiled the unlimited range of His love. In Christ He has already broken 
down the barriers between races, nations, cultures, classes, and sexes : how 
much more will the coming Kingdom demonstrate the breadth of His redemp- 
tion ! Christ came not to the righteous but to sinners, to the lost, the least, 
the last; how much more will His return demonstrate the triumph of His 
descent into the abyss. In His death He suffered for His enemies in loving 
forgiveness and thus overcame every enmity ; how much more at His coming 
will His sovereignty be disclosed even to all who crucify Him. “As in Adam 
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all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive.”” Because our hope is in Christ, 
He commands us to hope for all those whom He loves. Because His love is 
shed abroad in our hearts, we are empowered to hope all things for all His 
brothers. And we hope also for our own participation in the endless life of 
His Kingdom. Of that participation we possess a sure token in His power 
to make our bodies the temple of His Spirit and to raise us from our daily 
dying. This power, however, prevents us from hoping for our own glorifi- 
cation apart from the fullness of glory that shall come to the whole body of 
Christ ; for all who participate in the dying and rising of Christ are being 
knit together into a single body “until we all attain ... to mature manhood, 
to the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.”” We long, therefore, 
for this perfecting of the Body of Christ. But not only so, the love of Christ 
prevents us from being content with any hope for a glorified Church which 
leaves the destiny of the world to the powers of evil. Solidarity with Him 
requires and produces solidarity through Him with the world in its transiency, 
futility, sin, and death. For God has promised the reconciliation of the whole 
creation, and we therefore hope for nothing less than the renewal of all things. 
This hope, however, never allows us to think of cosmic transformation apart 
from God’s care for the falling sparrow and the hundredth sheep. Christ 
our hope thus embodies in Himself the destiny of individuals, of the Church, 
of earthly communities, and of all creation. So great is this hope in Christ 
that we are impelled both to press forward eagerly to its fulfilment and also 
to listen with full soberness to His command: “Strive to enter by the narrow 
door, for many I tell you, will seek to enter and will not be able.” 

What Is the Time of Its Coming? What has God revealed to His Church 
concerning the time of consummation? He has bidden the Church to live 
with loins girt and lamps burning, like servants waiting for their master’s 
return, and to serve faithfully day after day, like a steward undismayed by 
his lord’s delay. Our hope therefore bears the marks of patience and eager- 
ness, of confidence and urgency, of waiting and hurrying. God has not 
disclosed to us just when His Kingdom will come in glory. In fact when we 
attempt to calculate the nearness or the distance of His Kingdom we confuse 
that hope of which Jesus Himself provides the clear pattern. His whole 
concern was the fulfilment of God’s purpose rather than the satisfaction of 
man’s curiosity. He met his impatient disciples with the command, “Take 
heed, watch ; for you do not know when the time will come.”” Our obedience 
is one measure of our hope. It is for the Church to stand vigilantly with its 
Lord, discerning the signs of the time and proclaiming that now is the time 
of judgment, now is the day of salvation. 

He who is both the beginning and the end, in whom ali is to be consum- 
mated, is the One who meets us now and every day and invites us to commit 
everything to Him. We do not know what are the limits of human achievement, 
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of our own personal history, or of the history of the race. We do not 
know what possibilities are in store for us or what time is before us. We do 
know, however, that there is a limit, for we must all die. If we do not know 
Christ, death is the only limit we know. And in that situation men try to 
find grounds for hope either in merely individual survival or in social progress. 
The one offers to individuals the promise of fulfilment but denies it to history 
as a whole ; the other offers meaning to human history but denies the signifi- 
cance of the human person. Those who take death seriously but have not 
met Christ are shut up to these two alternative ways by which human wishing 
seeks to cross the chasm of death. But in Christ something utterly different 
is offered. He who has died for us and is alive for us confronts us with a 
totally new reality, a new limit, a new boundary to our existence. It is He 
who meets us; it is He with whom we have to do in every situation. It is 
He who is our life, He who is life for every man. We can commit ourselves 
and all our deeds into His hands with complete confidence, knowing that 
death and destruction have been robbed of their power; that even if our 
works fail and are buried in the rubble of human history, and though our 
bodies fall into the ground and die, nothing is lost, because He is able to 
keep that which we commit to Him against the Day. 


What Is Its Relation to This World? On Calvary God’s Kingdom and 
the kingdoms of this world met. Whoever has lived through Good Friday 
and Easter Day has the key to final judgment and eternal life. To him has 
been demonstrated the fragility of this world in comparison with the immense 
stability of that world which Christ brought within human reach. At the 
Cross God condemned the world which turns from Him and hates Him. In 
the coming Day this condemnation will be revealed in all its terrible finality. 
At the same Cross God accepted the world and disclosed how much He 
loves it. In the coming Day this loving acceptance will be revealed in all its 
unsearchable riches. Confidence in this terrible and glorious consummation 
of all things in Christ means neither that the history of this world will be 
swept aside as irrelevant, nor that our efforts will be finally crowned with 
success. The long history of this world which God created and sustains from 
day to day, and for the sake of which He sent His Son, is not rendered meaning- 
less by the coming of His Kingdom. Nor, on the other hand, is His Kingdom 
simply the final outcome of this world’s history. There is no straight line 
from the labours of men to the Kingdom of God. He rejects that history 
of which man fancies himself to be the centre, creator, and lord ; He accepts 
that history whose beginning, middle, and end He Himself fixes and determines. 

Thus at the boundary of all life stands One who is both Judge and Saviour. 
Because we know Him as Judge, we shall beware of confusing any achieve- 
ment of ours with His holy and blessed Kingdom ; because we know Him as 
Saviour, who died for the world, we shall beware of that selfish concern for 
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our own salvation which would cause us to neglect our worldly tasks and leave 
the world to perdition. The operation of God’s judgment and mercy in the 
Crucified is far from self-evident. But we know that in the age that is to 
come, what is now hidden from our senses will be openly revealed. The 
Church sees now through a glass darkly ; she will then see face to face. But 
what she sees now she is bound to proclaim. 


Il. CHRIST AND HIS PEOPLE 


A. THE PILGRIM PEOPLE OF GOD 


We have spoken of Christ our hope. We must now go on to speak of 
that People which He has called into being to be the bearer of hope, the sign 
and witness of God’s mighty acts, the means of His working, and the field 
wherein His glory is to be revealed. Our hope is grounded in one great Event, 
comprising the incarnation, ministry, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
In this Event the purpose of God for mankind, foreshadowed in His dealings 
with Israel and declared by the prophets, found fulfilment, and His Kingdom 
was inaugurated on earth, to be consummated hereafter. 

This tremendous Event occurred within a brief epoch which soon passed, 
leaving the broad scenery of history ostensibly unchanged. One concrete 
result alone was to be discerned: the Christian Church. It appeared as a 
small, obscure community, unwelcomed and almost unnoticed by the great 
world. It knew itself to be a colony of the heavenly fatherland planted in 
an alien territory, and looked forward to an end lying beyond this earth and 
a day when the fullness of what God had done in Christ would be finally 
disclosed. It also knew itself to bear responsibility for the world for which 
Christ died, a responsibility that drove it to action and to suffering. 

This Church still exists. It is a historical society living among other societies 
in the world, and yet not of the world. It is constantly tempted to settle 
down among secular societies, content with the achievement, influence, and 
reputation which a well-ordered and enlightened secular society might enjoy. 
But to do so is to deny both its origin and its end, and in fact it is seldom 
permitted to do so for long. It is of its very nature that its members should 
know themselves to be strangers and pilgrims on the earth, pressing on 
towards the moment at which the Lord who died and rose again will confront 
them in His power and glory. 

The Church lives in this world by the proclamation of the Gospel, by 
worship and sacraments, and by its fellowship in the Holy Spirit. In pro- 
claiming the Gospel it is permitted to engage in God’s own work of bringing 
His purpose to fulfilment. In worship and sacraments it participates in the 
life of the heavenly fatherland. In the fellowship of the Spirit it receives 
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divine powers of growth, renewal, and enlightenment to which we cannot 
place a limit. 

The Church thus becomes, in the first place, witness and evidence of that 
which God has done, and the sign of that which He is doing and will yet 
do. By this alone the world is apprised of the historical Event and its more- 
than-historical significance and issues. 

Second, the Church is also the means through which God is carrying His 
purpose to effect. It is the Body whose members are members of Christ, 
united with Him and at His disposal. Its life therefore is both the extension 
of His earthly ministry and also a participation in His present and continuing 
work as risen Lord and Saviour. 

Third, the Church is designed to be the field where the glory of God, 
once manifested in Jesus Christ to those who had eyes to see, will be revealed 
to the whole created universe, which meanwhile waits for the manifestation 
of the sons of God. The glory of God is already reflected in the Church’s 
proclamation of the Gospel, in its worship and in its fellowship in the Holy 
Spirit, but the reflection is partial and imperfect, and the Church waits upon 
Him through whom alone it is changed from glory to glory. 

This Church, as a historical body, is made up of frail, ignorant, and 
sinful men. Its foundation members were discredited deserters from their 
Master’s cause. They became pillars in the temple of God only because, 
having stood under the judgment of God when the sun was darkened, they 
found forgiveness in the light of Easter Day. They could proclaim God’s 
judgment and forgiveness to the world because they knew themselves the 
objects of both. The Church is still able to declare judgment and forgiveness 
to the world only because, and in so far as, its members have stood and stand 
under the judgment of God in penitence and have accepted His forgiveness. 
In doing so, they are exposed to the full impact of His grace, which has won 
its victories in the world, and is still winning them, through human beings 
who in themselves have neither strength nor merit. 

The Church fails of its calling when its members suppose themseives to 
have already attained that which awaits them only at the end of the way; 
when, blind to their faults and proud of their virtue and insight as Christians, 
they despise their fellow-men and speak self-righteously to the world ; when 
they seek glory of men and refuse the reproach of the Cross. 

And yet, even when the Church fails to be itself, when its members fall 
short of their calling, nevertheless God is God, and He cannot deny Himself. 
In spite of assaults from without and flaws within, the Church stands upon 
the Rock and the gates of hell do not prevail against it. By God’s ordinance 
and through His power it remains witness, instrument, and field of action 
for Him while history lasts, and will stand before Him at the end to be made 
perfect through His final judgment and final forgiveness. 
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B. THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH 


It is thus of the very nature of the Church that it has a mission to the 
whole world. That mission is our participation in the work of God which 
takes place between the coming of Jesus Christ to inaugurate God’s Kingdom 
on earth, and His coming again in glory to bring that Kingdom to its con- 
summation. “I have other sheep that are not of this fold ; I must bring them 
also, and they will heed my voice.”” This is His word to us ; this is the work 
in which He is engaged and in which we are engaged with Him. For He 
whose coming we expect is also He who is already present. Our work until 
His coming again is but the result of our share in the work which He is doing 
all the time and everywhere. The Church’s mission is thus the most important 
thing that is happening in history. 

And yet because the mission of the Church points beyond history to the 
close of the age, it has this significance too, that it is itself among the signs 
that the end of history has begun. The hope of our calling is set towards 
the hope of His coming. It is written, “This Gospel of the Kingdom will 
be preached throughout the whole world as a testimony to all nations ; and 
then the end will come.” In giving His commission to the Church, Christ 
has given also this promise: “Lo, I am with you always, to the close of 
the age.” 

Thus, moreover, are the true nature and dimensions of the Church’s 
missionary work determined, for they are determined by Him whose work 
it is. It is a work which embraces the whole world, limited by no racial, 
social, national, historical, or political considerations. Jesus Christ is King 
over all the world. He died for all ; and the world-wide proclamation of the 
Gospel is the direct consequence of His world-wide sway and all-embracing 
love. We evangelise, but it is He who is the Evangelist, the Messiah who is 
come and who is gathering the nations. 

It is for this reason that we, who now have the earnest of our inheritance 
and the foretaste of salvation, yet have to wait forit. The same Lord is Lord 
of all — believer and unbeliever alike. He is rich in mercy towards all who call 
upon Him. “But how are men to call upon Him in whom they have not 
believed? And how are they to believe in Him of whom they have never 
heard? And how are they to hear without a preacher? And how can men 
preach unless they are sent?’ The consummation awaits our obedience to 
His word “Go ye.” In very truth we cannot know the fulness of God’s sal- 
vation until all for whom it is intended share it with us. We without them 
cannot be made whole. 

When the Lord’s Apostles asked Him whether the Kingdom would not 
come at once, He answered, “Ye shall be My witnesses to the ends of the 
earth.” To our cry “Lord, how long?” He answers, “Go ye and preach 
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the Gospel to all nations.”” That is our summons to share Christ’s compassion 
for all mankind ; only as we obey it can we live as those who share His hope 
for all men. Indeed, when we contemplate the millions who have not yet 
known His love or heard His name, do we not stand rebuked for our slackness 
and callousness? We are among those who call Him “Lord” and do not 
the things which He commands. Not only does Christ say to the Church 
“Go,” but through the non-believer He is also saying to the Church “Come.” 
And the Church that fails to obey this doubly voiced command does not 
merely fail in one function ; it denies its own nature. 

How necessary it is, then, that the Church’s obedience to the Gospel 
should also involve a determination on the part of the Church in every country 
to take this Gospel to other lands. There are frontiers which the Gospel 
must cross within each land, areas of life which must be brought into subjec- 
tion to the mind of Christ. But it is of special significance when the Gospel 
crosses geographical frontiers, for it is when a Church takes the Gospel to 
another people and another land that it bears its witness to the fact that the 
new age has dawned for all the world. 

The urgency of the Church’s mission derives from the fact that its mission 
is the result of participation in the work of God. We can avoid the task of 
preaching the Gospel only by refusing to allow the Gospel to take possession 
of our lives. When we do allow it so to take possession, we are swept into 
the current of God’s redemptive activity, and find it hard to keep pace with 
Him. It is because we have failed so largely to let the Gospel take possession 
of us that we have failed also so greaily to fulfil our evangelistic task. There 
is no other way of believing in the Gospel than by witnessing to it. If we 
really took our stand upon it we should be compelled by that very situation 
to be urgent in staking Christ’s claim for all men and for all of life. If we 
but truly believed that Christ had already claimed the Hindus, the Buddhists, 
the Muslims, the Jews, the Communists, and the great pagan masses of our 
time for Himself, we should no longer skirt around these groups as hesitantly ° 
as we often do. Our evangelism is not to be determined by the likelihood of 
immediate response. It is to be determined by the nature of the Gospel itself. 

And yet in spite of our every failure we must affirm what the Church is 
and what it is meant to do, and thankfully acknowledge that God is faithful 
even when we are faithless. To all men the Church offers welcome to their 
Father’s home, where they are treated as persons, children of God known to 
God by name and precious in His sight. In the Church they come into living 
membership of Christ’s body, receiving forgiveness of their sins, partaking in 
the healing processes of the Spirit, and engaged in the Church’s mission to 
the world. In the Spirit, also, they have the pledge and instalment of their 
common heritage: of the worship of God and of work in His service, of the com- 
munion of saints, of the power of the resurrection, and of the life everlasting. 
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All this means that the function of the Church is, in the last analysis, to 
be both the instrument of God’s purpose in history and also the first reali- 
sation of the life of His Kingdom on earth. It invites all men to share in its 
life, both as realisation and as instrument. It bids them enter in and possess 
their inheritance. It also testifies to the nature of the end towards which its 
hope is set. That end is not an unrelated intervention on the part of God, 
for which the only possible preparation would be an attempt to escape from 
the wrath to come; it is the promised climax of what God has done and still 
continues to do, and the true preparation for it lies in faithful living by these 
deeds of God. 


C. THe UNITY OF THE CHURCH 


As the instrument and first fruits of God’s Kingdom on earth, the Church 
is in its essential nature one. Where the one Christ is at work, where the 
apostolic witness to Him is truly set forth in word and sacrament, there is 
the one Church. We all come from Him, we all go towards Him, and He 
is among us. This threefold bond is stronger than all discord among Chris- 
tians, for it is wrought by Christ Himself. 

This we must affirm in face of all contradiction. The unity of the Church 
is so concealed by our many divisions that to affirm it must often appear 
little better than mockery. But the Church knows of a certainty that at the 
end of its pilgrimage its unity in Christ will be complete and manifest. Our 
unity in Christ belongs to the ultimate structure of reality. This is the goal 
to which all history and all creation move. In pressing forward towards this 
goal we are one. Let us not forget that when we stand before our Lord at 
the end we shall stand before our Judge — the Judge of His Church as well 
as of the world. His judgment will bring about a separation that goes much 
deeper than all our present divisions and cuts across them all. 

Yet even in our present condition He has not left us without tokens of 
our unity. In our separateness we have attested the operation of the one 
Christ across all boundaries that divide us. We have heard the voice of the 
Good Shepherd in the testimony of communions other than our own. We 
have experienced the power of the Name of Christ in their prayers. We have 
acknowledged the love of Christ to which they have borne witness in word 
and deed. In the fellowship of the ecumenical movement we have come 
together in a way which forbids us, in spite of all stresses, to break away from 
one another. Thus we have been led to see that the reality of Christ is more 
comprehensive than the limitations of our confessional traditions, and have 
confessed in faith our oneness in Christ. 

All this we thankfully accept as a token of our Lord’s grace to His Church. 
And yet we are divided. Our true unity remains concealed. There are divi- 
sions between the separate communions in which Christians are grouped. 
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There are also divisions within each communion, sometimes no less sharp 
than those which divide one communion from another. At no point is this 
scandal of division more grievous in its consequences than in the Church’s 
endeavour to proclaim the one hope of the Kingdom to all nations. All work 
of evangelisation, however great its history and glorious its results, remains 
crippled by the divided state of the Church. 


This is no mere matter of missionary tactics. Our sense of urgency in the 
task of overcoming our divisions is something more than a desire to combine 
in facing hostile forces or unsolved social and political problems. The mission 
of the Church aims at gathering all men into unity. The disunity of the Church 
contradicts that purpose. 


We are not at one concerning the form which the corporate unity of the 
Church should take. Our discussions have not yet led us to a common con- 
viction as to a way which we can take all together towards that end. We 
trust our common Lord to continue to guide us towards that fullness of unity 
which is His Will for His people. In this situation it is the indispensable 
condition of receiving further light that each Church should actually take 
whatever may be clearly indicated as the next step. 


To discern what that next step is, each Church should face such questions 
as the following: What are the implications of the discovery which we have 
made that when we seek to understand together how the whole Church depends 
for its life on its Lord Jesus Christ we are at once aware of a greater and 


deeper unity than we have known before? Where Churches have already 
discovered a large measure of agreement in doctrine, are they justified in 
remaining separate ? In what new ways can we seek to live and to act together 
in all matters in which no deep differences of conviction are involved? Have 
we become sufficiently clear-sighted in detecting the purely worldly factors 
which play their part in our divisions ? 


D. THE RENEWAL OF THE CHURCH 


The Church is God’s new creation, united to Christ as the body to the 
head, filled and quickened by His Spirit, God’s holy temple. And yet in this 
pilgrimage through earthly history there are Christians who are individually 
and corporately guilty of narrowness of mind, imprisoned in sectarianism, 
parochialism, or nationalism, and indifferent to the claims of the Church’s 
world-wide mission. Sometimes the Church pitches too low the demands it 
makes for self-sacrifice and devotion. It often tolerates among its members 
low standards of faith and knowledge and a worship of Almighty God which 
is utterly unworthy. Christian believers often reflect the timidities and vacil- 
lations and even the despair of worldly men. 
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The Church knows that it is a society not of the perfect but of those who 
are in constant need of God’s grace and mercy. The life of the Church in 
the world is a spiritual battle, continuing in Christ’s power His warfare against 
the principalities and powers of evil. Humility and constant self-examination 
are a necessary part of the climate of the Church’s life. An attitude of peni- 
tence belongs to the nature of the historical Church ; it invites worshippers 
day by day to make corporate confession of sin. The old Adam needs to die 
again and again. 

Anything that we speak, we can speak only in penitence. Nevertheless 
we possess a sure and certain hope even for the Church. God has promised 
and He is faithful. He has promised the presence and power of the Holy 
Spirit, ever guiding, ever renewing, ever enabling the Church to perform the 
task to which it is sent. The Church goes on its way ever looking to the 
heavenly city, knowing that it shares in the life of that city even here and now. 

In spite of our unholiness, we know that the Church of God is holy, for 
it is God’s action and not our penitence which sanctifies and renews it. He 
has sent it, has called it to be His instrument. Though Word and Sacraments 
may be ministered by unworthy men, they do not fail of their effect. By 
their means, God acts from moment to moment and from generation to 
generation, re-creating the Church ever anew by the Spirit who indwells it, 
renewing its faithfulness, its purity, its self-sacrifice, its courage. 

History shows many examples of such renewal, amounting almost to a 


resurrection of dry bones. And in our time we still find authentic signs of 
renewal. Amidst persecution and loss of material resources or civil liberty, 
there are many instances — East and West —in which the community of 
believers has triumphed and is triumphing by the power of God. These 
victories lead us to thanksgiving ; they lead us also to deeper penitence for 
ourselves, and to more earnest waiting upon God’s quickening Spirit. 


E. THE CHURCH TRIUMPHANT 


In Christ, the Church’s Lord and Saviour, God has triumphed. In the 
very defeat of the Cross the Son of God, who made Himself our brother, 
won the fight. He won it for us. Even in judgment His grace triumphed. 
He who was crucified for us, for us also rose from the dead. It follows that 
we His people both share and shall share His victory. But first of all we 
must let Him win the victory over ourselves. That victory is won when in 
our sinfulness we are rebuked, consoled, and sanctified by the Holy Spirit. 
That is the triumph of grace, which gives faith the victory over all the powers 
of sin and death. 

The Church which thus lets itself be conquered by its Lord has part also 
in His conquest of this world. It is permitted even to help God to win the 
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victory. Where His word is preached and heard, where consciences are first 
rebuked and then consoled, where the proud are humbled and the despairing 
lifted up, where the parched ground of dead hearts is changed by the quicken- 
ing Spirit into a garden yielding fruit to the glory of God, there the Church 
celebrates the triumph of its Lord; there by faith it triumphs with Him. 
Where deeds of charity are done, where evil is overcome with good, there 
the love of God wins the victory over us, in us, and through us. When the 
Church prays, “Hallowed be thy name; thy Kingdom come; thy will be 
done,” it is taking part, by the grace of God, in God’s own triumph. 

But here we face a dangerous temptation — the temptation to identify the 
victory of God with the worldly success of the Church, or to seek a triumph 
after the manner of the world by worldly means. To do this would be to 
betray our crucified Lord, to deny Him before the world. 

The Church’s true privilege and duty is, on the contrary, to humble itself 
in deep thankfulness because, feeble as it is in itself, exposed to constant 
attacks from without and always under the shadow of rejection, persecution 
and shame, it is nevertheless given a part in God’s victory of the Cross. In 
this present age the Church fights its battle of faith, hope, and charity amidst 
sufferings. Yet in these very sufferings the Church possesses a token of the 
glory of its crucified Lord. Through thick darkness it marches towards a 
future that is the Lord’s, who as Judge and Saviour will manifest His victory 
incontrovertibly before the whole world. 

The Church’s visible structure passes away with this age, but as the chosen 
people of God it will enter into the glory of the Kingdom of God that is to 
come. Here at last the true meaning and purpose of its mission will be realised, 
for all kindreds of mankind will be brought in. Here at last the Church will 
know fully what it is to be one in Christ. 

We must all die, one generation after another. But Christ died — and is 
risen again. Christ’s own people are still members of His living Body. They 
are with Him. Within the communion of saints they remain united with one 
another. In the resurrection they will be manifested, each and all, in a 
new mode of being. They will know God, for they will see Him. In the 
fellowship of those who are made perfect they will know and love one 
another. All of them, even those who died immature or undeveloped, the 
despised, the failures, the defeated, will, in the communion of saints, 
draw upon the inexhaustible treasury of life which is God’s gift to them all 
in Christ. 

Beyond all defeat and persecution, beyond their own sin and guilt, beyond 
death and hell, the people of Jesus Christ will raise the hymn of triumph, 
and the new heaven and earth will join the strain. Their worship will have 
no more need of a temple, for their Lord and Saviour will Himself be a temple 
for them, as His glory will be their light. The great Supper of the Lamb will 
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be the marriage feast for the Church triumphant, for He will make His 
triumph theirs. His own will reign with Him. Their highest blessedness 
will be that God is God ; and He will be all in all. 


Ill. CHRIST AND THE WORLD 


A. THE CHRISTIAN HOPE AND THE MEANING OF HISTORY 


The centre of world history is the earthly life, the cross and the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. In Him God entered history decisively, to judge and to 
forgive. In Him are revealed the present plight of man, and the end towards 
which the world is moving. The full character and significance of historical 
events are known only to God. But in that life and death and resurrection 
He discloses to men that divine purpose over-arches the whole of the world’s 
history, both the time before Christ and the time that comes after. 

God is creator of the world, and all time is within His eternal purpose. 
Christians reject those philosophies, ancient or modern, that regard history 
and time as illusory or meaningless. History is being made at every moment 
by the acts of God and of men; and Christians look to the consummation 
of God’s purpose, in which the full significance of history will be finally 
disclosed. They know the relative and transitory nature of earthly affairs. 
Nevertheless they know also that history is within the providence of God. 
Man’s strength and wisdom are small, and he is beset by all manner of irra- 
tional powers. But the Christian knows that man and all the powers of this 
world are under the sovereignty of their Maker whose wisdom and power are 
infinite. 

God not only has created the world and is sustaining it, He moves and 
acts within it as the ever-living God. There is a divine ordering of history, 
active and purposeful, however difficult it may be to discern it in particular 
events. At the same time, the Bible teaches the moral responsibility of man 
for affirming good or evil. God has established with men a covenant, a living 
relationship of commandment and promise by which they are called to live 
as responsible men and women in faithful obedience to His purpose. The 
commandment is that men should love God and their neighbours. The 
promise is the gift of abundant life as children of God for those who hear 
and follow the divine call. 

In the actual course of history, men’s responses are distorted by sin and 
the results of sin. Not only are men ignorant, weak, and vulnerable, but by 
self-seeking and rebellion they break the covenant that gives meaning and 
direction to their lives. In both individual and corporate action, preferring 
falsehood instead of truth, exploitation instead of justice, cruelty instead of 
mercy, they try to set at naught the divine commandment and to achieve an 
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abundant life on their own terms. Not only particular sins but deep-seated 
and pervasive sinfulness, corrupting the life of mankind and the will of every 
man, deface God’s world. Between God and the enemies of His righteousness, 
within the life of every person and every group, a continuing struggle goes 
on as long as there is human life on earth. The struggle is against evil ; not 
against men, but on their behalf, even when they wilfully commit themselves 
to the enemy. And only God who knows the hearts of men can see exactly 
where the line of battle lies. 

History is full of wreckage that results not only from man’s ignorance 
and weakness, but from man’s misuse of the strength and knowledge that 
God has given him. Upon all such rebellion God’s judgment is sure. The 
wages of sin is death, for individuals and societies. God is not vindictive, 
but He is inexorably the living God of truth and right. Men and nations 
violate the demands of His holy Will to their own disaster. But God’s patience 
endures. He is faithful even to unfaithful men. Though they break the 
covenant, He has maintained it and reaffirmed it — reaffirmed it once for all 
in Jesus Christ. 

Because God is the Lord of history, Christians must reject all doctrines 
of automatic progress or of fated decline. Man’s hope is not in any process 
or achievement of history. It is in God. There can be no identification of 
any human act or institution with God and His righteousness. Yet we have 
been given the assurance that God’s grace works in and through and all 
about us, that He grants us the gift of sharing in His Kingdom even now, 
and that continually repentant and continually forgiven, we can go forward 
in hope towards the consummation of all things in Christ. That will be both 
the judgment and the transformation of history, and also its redemption and 
fulfilment. The light of that final victory even now shines into our darkness. 


B. THE CHRISTIAN HOPE AND THE HOPES OF OUR TIME 


Mankind today is uncertain of its future. Most men are confused. Many 
are anxious. Some are despairing. But it would be a great mistake to suppose 
that most men are without hope. On the contrary, many hopes of many 
kinds — some newly born, some revived, some not yet clearly recognised or 
defined — claim the allegiance of millions. In seeking to declare its hope in 
Christ, the Church must understand and take account of these other hopes 
of our time. 

In one respect or another, each of these hopes is reaching after truth 
which the Christian Gospel affirms. Some borrow directly from Christian 
tradition or deviate from it. All profess to satisfy human longings which 
Christians have too often neglected, and in that sense the very existence of 
these other hopes is a judgment upon us. But each of them also in some way 
distorts the true perspective disclosed to Christian faith, and offers men 
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deceptive grounds for hope, misleading ways to follow, and delusive visions 
of fulfilment. All these and their followers stand with us under the judgment 
of God in Jesus Christ, and to each of them we must speak as clearly and 
fairly as we can the word of Christian hope. 

It is plain that we cannot here examine, or even name, all the rival hopes 
of our time. We have chosen to speak of some that enlist the devotion of 
many of our fellows, and that seem to us representative though far from 
all-inclusive. Nationalism, reviving Fascism, devotion to one or another sort 
of economic and technological order as the way of salvation, nostalgic efforts 
to recapture the supposed glories of a bygone era, faith in power politics and 
military force — these and other delusive hopes might have been examined, 
and must be faced in the spirit of Jesus Christ wherever they appear. Mean- 
while, we turn here to speak of four representative hopes of our time. 

(i) Democratic Humanism. Until very recently, it was widely assumed 
that the spread of democracy guaranteed a progressively secure, just, and 
peaceable ordering of life for mankind. Even those movements which today 
stand in sharpest antagonism to “western democracy” claim for themselves 
the true democratic faith, and promise to bring in a “People’s Democracy.” 
Though chastened by wars and economic crises, confidence in democracy, 
however conceived, remains for millions the one sure hope for the cure of 
man’s ills. Nor is this confidence confined to those who deny or ignore the 
Christian faith. Many Christians wrongly identify the democratic hope with 
the Christian hope for society. For them, democracy is Christianity expressed 
in social and political structures. 

Historically, indeed, the relation of Christian faith to democratic humanism 
is very close. Modern democracy came to birth and has had its fullest develop- 
ment among peoples steeped in a Christian tradition. In its basic convictions 
and concerns, democracy is a child, or step-child, of Christian belief and 
Christian compassion. To Christian teaching it owes, in large part, its recog- 
nition of the worth of every person, of the fundamental equality of all men 
as human beings, of their interdependence, and of their mutual obligation 
one to another. To the same source it owes its understanding of men’s lust 
for and misuse of power, of the peril of placing unchecked power in the hands 
of a few, and of the obligation of governments to safeguard each man against 
injustice, tyranny, and exploitation, and to seek the welfare not of a privileged 
few, but of all. 

But modern democratic humanism has multiple origins. To a variety of 
sources other than Christian — among them classical humanism, the Renais- 
sance, the Enlightenment, Romanticism, and modern scientific and cultural 
humanism — it owes other ingredients that vitiate its understanding of man. 
From these other sources have come faith in the capacity of education or 
technology to solve all human problems, belief in inevitable progress and 
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above all, disregard or denial of God’s sovereignty over the world, and failure 
to recognise the imperfect, precarious, and transient character of all human 
achievements. According to democratic humanism, man is master of his own 
destiny and can achieve a perfect society. Men should rely wholly on their 
own powers to realise the good life for themselves and their communities, 
and their hopes need not reach beyond the improvement of their earthly 
existence. These beliefs are illusions. In holding them, democratic humanism 
even when still professedly Christian has become largely a Christian heresy. 

The illusions of democratic humanists include also a confusion of ideals 
and facts. They hold the ideals of equality, freedom, and justice, and assume 
far too easily that in societies committed to the democratic way of life none 
of these ideals is denied in fact. But inequality, discrimination, injustice, 
reliance on naked power, exploitation, and aggression are not absent from 
democracies ; and only man-centred self-righteousness can believe that they are. 

Especially because of the historic connections of Christian conviction and 
democracy, Christians who dwell in democratic societies have the responsibility 
to bring to bear Christian judgment upon their societies, and to purge them 
of false assumptions and unjustified hopes. They must affirm men’s indeb- 
tedness to God for the good earth and their own lives ; men’s obligation to 
hold all human possessions and accomplishments as stewards of God, in the 
service of His purpose for His children; men’s dependence upon God for 
wisdom to do right and forgiveness for wrong-doing. They may share the 
hope that the institutions of society will be ordered more fully to protect 
and minister to the needs of all men; but they must know and declare that 
only in utter reliance upon God and obedience to Him can legitimate earthly 
hopes be truly discerned and rightly held. And they must insist that all human 
achievements, like all human persons, must suffer death and final judgment. 
Men’s only sure hope is in the power, justice, and mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus. 

(ii) Scientific Humanism. The hope of the scientific humanist is centred 
in the confidence that man, through the resources of science, technology, and 
education, can not only mitigate and perhaps remove hunger, poverty, disease, 
and ignorance, but also create a social order that will satisfy man’s deepest 
needs and resolve his basic conflicts. 

The scientific humanist, as we call him, is not necessarily himself a scientist. 
He is one who sees in science, applied to human affairs, the hope for mankind. 
He accepts the scientific method as the surest road to truth and most highly 
values truth of the kind that science gives. He believes that the most clamant 
needs of men today are needs that science alone can satisfy. 

The ground of the scientific humanist’s hopes lies in man’s past achieve- 
ment. Man has subdued nature ; he has immensely developed his own mental 
powers ; he has created in civilised society a specifically human world in the 
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midst of nature. Civilisation is the sheet-anchor of the scientific humanist’s 
hope. If it disappears, all hope disappears with it. But if it continues to 
grow, it can provide satisfaction for all legitimate human needs. 


The hopes of the scientific humanist sometimes take an extravagant form, 
but they are more usually characterised by sobriety and hard work. The 
Christian can welcome a sober humanist as colleague in many common tasks, 
and thank God for his human compassion and disinterested service. But 
the scientific humanist by his very centring of all hopes on man must reject 
the Christian faith as an enemy. Man, he says, ought to carry the destiny 
of the world, Atlas-like, on his own back, but the Christian keeps man in 
leading-strings to God. He accuses the Christian, moreover, of thinking too 
highly of the virtues of suffering to be in earnest about abolishing it. He 
regards the Christian’s doctrine of sin as a morbid influence, of psychopathic 
origin. Above all, he says that the Christian does not really care about the 
survival of civilisation, because his hopes are not in this world. 


The Christian must accept such criticism as far as it is valid. But he must 
fearlessly insist that man’s hope is in God and not in himself. The hope 
that man can shoulder the burden of the world is an illusion that leads men 
through anxiety to despair. Its root is the deadly sin of pride, that will not 
admit man’s dependence upon God, and that may involve him in all the evils 
of a quest for unbridled power. The Christian’s joy in believing that God 
reigns is, for a consistent scientific humanist, impossible. 


Of the Christian’s impulsion to relieve and prevent suffering we speak 
elsewhere. When the scientific humanist sees suffering only as something to 
be abolished, he does not face the fact that to be human is to suffer, and that 
Christ has brought joyous hope out of suffering to thousands of people to 
whom scientific humanism can speak only of stoical endurance. 


The Christian doctrine of sin, far from being an antiquated or neurotic 
theory, describes precisely the situation in which every man stands, the 
humanist along with all the rest. Out of good intentions evil as well as good 
arises, to thwart personal endeavours, and to plunge men into tyrannies and 
wars, civil chaos and social despair. The Christian hope gives strength to 
men who face this human situation in all its tragic depths. None of man’s 
achievements can be the true ground of hope. But the Christian knows that 
the sin and evil which frustrate the humanist and blight his hopes are met 
and mastered by God’s abounding grace. With his hope in God, the Christian 
can labour joyfully for men. 


(iii) Marxism. Marxism is at once a philosophy of history, a practical 
programme, and, for many of its adherents, a powerful secular religion alive 
with hope. Its simplest appeal is to the disinherited multitudes everywhere, 
who need food, clothes, shelter, and enough security and freedom for decent 
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living. They are the true proletariat, the chosen people of Marxist theory. 
But Marxism speaks also to more prosperous workers who feel cramped and 
dehumanised in their work, to warm-hearted friends of the downtrodden, to 
men and women ambitious to lead or hungry for comradeship, and to highly 
trained scientists, soldiers, patriots, and statesmen impatient for a new day. 
To all these men and women in many lands, Marxism offers an exciting 
word of hope. 

First of all, Marxism is a philosophy of history, closely relating theory 
and action. It finds in conflict both the driving force of progress and the 
source of evil to be overcome. It teaches that man has no fixed nature, but is 
continually being made and remade in history, which in turn by social action 
he helps to make. God and divine sovereignty are denied. History and 
human existence alike begin when, in his struggle with Nature, man produces 
the means for his own existence and so differentiates himself from the other 
animals. Communism (and this is its great strength) addresses itself to the 
worker, and declares that it is through work that man achieves his humanity 
and fashions history. The most humble of workers thus has an essential role 
to play. 

But if history is the cradle of humanity, it is also a struggle in which occurs 
alienation of men from one another and of each from himself. For the objects 
that man produces by his labour, and the parts of Nature that come under 
his control, are unequally divided between stronger and weaker, and so a 
class struggle begins. Since economic activities and relations are fundamental 
in society, the hostility between those who possess and those who are dis- 
possessed poisons all human relationships for both classes. Happiness, 
justice, and love are no longer possible ; and man in the class struggle is no 
longer truly man. Not individuals merely, but history itself is thus corrupted. 

The conflict and the crises it engenders become most acute in capitalist 
society, and deepen as time goes on. But in that very agony arises a great 
hope. For the end of the age is at hand: a final cataclysm of revolution, in 
which the oppressive society will collapse, and the oppressed will be set free. 
The proletariat, the workers deprived of property, country, and family life, 
taught and led by a disciplined Communist party and united across national 
frontiers, can bring the revolution at the opportune moment, and so fulfil a 
messianic task for all mankind. 


The fulfilment of history in the resulting classless society is above all a 
reconciliation. No longer separated by the products of their own work or 
by private exploitation, men will finally be able to meet one another freely 
and become real neighbours, as truly social men. The free association of 
producers will provide for all men the goods they need. Nature itself will 
cease to be man’s enemy. There will be no more social classes, no class 
struggle, and therefore no coercive government, nor any cause for violence. 
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All the wealth that mankind has amassed through the years will be gathered 
together, and made available for all. 

It goes without saying that the demand for economic and social justice is 
one that all Christians must affirm, without vindictiveness or partisanship, 
but without compromise. Moreover, the Church and every Christian must 
acknowledge their full share of guilt for ineffectual preaching and practice 
of equity that has helped to open the way for Communist attacks. There is 
need also to recognise the powerful attraction of the confident Marxist reading 
of history, and the promise that the end of conflict and alienation is near. 
The Christian understanding of history and its fulfilment have not often been 
presented in our time with nearly so much persuasiveness and force. 

On the other hand, the means employed by Communist leaders to seize 
and to hold power in the name of the proletariat, and the explicit teaching 
that any means required to break the power of class enemies are justified, 
have repelled many who have been drawn towards Communism by its demand 
for justice and its promise of peace. In practice, moreover, the Communist 
doctrine of the dictatorship of the proletariat has led in most cases to total- 
itarian dictatorship, in which the freedom of man is in fact denied. 

But the Christian must press on to point out the illusions by which the 
Marxist creed itself is vitiated. First, the denial of God and the rejection of 
His sovereignty over all human history opens the way to the idolising of 
the party or the economic system. Second, the Marxist belief in the capacity 
of proletarian man to lead human history to its consummation, to be the 
Messiah of the new age, is belied by the facts of human nature as we know 
it. Third, the belief that mere stripping away of economic disabilities can 
abolish the strife and self-seeking that have marked all human history finds 
no support in actual Marxist behaviour. The Christian doctrine of man’s 
nature and destiny stands on more realistic ground. 

(iv) National and Religious Renaissance. In many countries today, espe- 
cially in Asia and Africa, whole peoples are in the midst of a revolution that 
is at once social, political, and religious. This vast upheaval has gathered 
momentum rapidly during the past decade. The Second World War, while 
it brought untold suffering to many, has opened up a new world to them, 
and history, once a wearisome repetition of unvarying events, has become 
for them suddenly alive. 

Dwellers in towns and cities, and especially their leaders, had long known 
the benefits of applied science and political independence. But inhabitants 
of remote jungles were introduced to some of these benefits for the first time 
by the armies fighting in their territories. Moreover, the swiftness with which 
Western dominion was broken in many countries after the war brought to 
subject peoples everywhere a new sense of power and national self-conscious- 
ness, while those who, as in India, had fought for their independence mainly 
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by non-violent methods found in the outcome a new confidence in their moral 
and spiritual resources. 

At the same time, the religious and cultural patterns of their living show 
the impacts of the Christian gospel, and of communism and humanism in 
various forms. In many lands it was through the Christian Church that men 
first came to see the possibilities of a new and better life. Both Christianity 
and its rivals have helped to quicken a new awareness of human dignity and 
of man’s responsibility for his fellows. They have helped also to evoke a 
vigorous counter-assertion of the ancient religions as adequate to meet the 
problems of our perplexed generation. 


The result of all this is a strong and growing nationalism, together with 
a revival of each people’s concern for its own cultural and religious heritage. 
There is a new confidence among the adherents of Buddhism, Hinduism, and 
Islam that their several religions hold the answer to the ills of the world. 
Buddhists today are planning a great world-wide missionary campaign. 
Neo-Hinduism is never weary of preaching that by virtue of its readiness to 
recognise truth wherever found, it alone can sum up the best in all traditions. 
Islam is recovering its missionary zeal, and offering membership in a world- 
wide brotherhood that transcends race and nationality. African peoples are 
seeking to revive their indigenous faiths to meet contemporary need. 

We rejoice with the peoples of Asia and Africa in the new release of power 
which they have found, and share their anxiety to use it for the fullest benefit 
of their own homelands and the good of the whole world. It is good that 
there should be serious concern here and now for human values — for social 
justice, for better living conditions, for the preservation of cultural heritages 
— especially where these things have suffered long neglect. It is good that 
the cultural awakening in Asia has created a temper of purposeful activity, 
which seeks to cope with present demands and to shake off the lethargy bred 
of an age-long tendency to fatalism. 

If it be urged, with some justice, that such activity is incompatible with 
the genius of world-denying religions like Hinduism and Buddhism, it must 
be remembered that these faiths grant a relative and provisional value to 
concern for personal worth, social justice, and human community. They 
regard the events of history with tentative optimism, even though history as 
such is denied any ultimate validity. This underlying pessimism, in turn, is 
negated by a transcendent optimism that sees the resolution of all conflicts, 
fears, and frustrations, and even of all hopes, in ultimate Reality which is 
beyond all change, activity, and purpose. 

Islam, widespread in both Asia and Africa, gives a more positive place 
to human activity. It is the only one of the great world religions which had 
its origin within the boundaries of Christendom, and it bears clear traces of 
this origin, in creed and cult, in characteristic modes of expression, and even 
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in its vehement rejection of the Cross as a blasphemous scandal. Its holy 
scripture, professing to be God’s final revelation, opens with the praise of 
Allah as Lord of the worlds and King of the Day of Judgment. In the last 
days a Messiah, the rightly-guided Mahdi, will come in God’s time to reform 
the world according to Muslim ideals. These are set forth in the Sacred Law 
(Shariat), that professes to be rooted in the revelation given to the Prophet, 
and that demands scrupulous obedience from the people of God. 

But the real force which today is sweeping through the world of Islam is 
not the expectation of the Day of Judgment and the coming of the Rightly- 
Guided, but the power of rising nationalism. In this form, at once political, 
cultural, and religious, Islam is asserting again its confidence that it can heal 
the ills of mankind. Yet there runs underneath this self-assertion a deep feeling 
of frustration and bewilderment. The pattern of the ideal Muslim society is 
believed to be laid down in the unalterable Sacred Law, yet its actual life has 
to be carried on in the world of today. Modern Islam lives in a state of per- 
manent religious crisis, of tension between the guardians of the old and the 
various groups of modern, forward-looking Muslims. The peoples of Islam, 
suspended between violent self-assertion and paralysing frustration, are in 
deep need of understanding from the side of the Western world. 

In this whole situation the Church is called upon to engage far more 
seriously in its missionary task. This must include a real effort to understand 
the faith and hope by which so many millions in Asia and Africa are seeking 
to shape their national and personal lives. We must indeed warn them to 
remember that wherever absolute claims are made for nations or cultures, 
disaster follows. But at the same time we cannot stand by unmoved while 
our brethren of other faiths struggle to achieve social righteousness and the 
common good of their peoples. The Church needs to be warned against 
clouding its witness and neglecting its present duty by a disproportionate 
emphasis on other-wordly hopes. The preaching of the Gospel in Asia and 
Africa must be related to the immediate tasks in which we are bidden to do 
the will of God whose Kingdom is at work in the world now. 

(v) The Hope of the Hopeless. We have spoken of some of the various 
hopes in which men in our time are seeking refuge. But what of those who, 
finding no such refuge, are without hope of any kind ? 

There are those whose experience of life has been so bitter that nothing 
of value or interest seems left to them. Dogged by disappointment, frustrated 
in all their dreams, or crushed by injustice and by man’s inhumanity to man, 
it seems to them that they are the victims of a blind fate, or even that things 
have somehow been arranged by a malicious practical joker set only on their 
damage and destruction. As they regard the future, they are confronted at 
best with a bleak and dreary prospect, at worst with a prospect of suffering 
and misery hardly to be borne. To such embittered souls the whole business 
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of politics and all nostrums for social amelioration appear only as moves in 
a futile game invented to distract their minds from the profound tragedy of 
life. When we remember the dreadful sufferings of the vast number of refugees 
and displaced persons in different parts of the world, we cannot wonder that 
many of them should fall victim to this kind of hopelessness. 

There are others to whom life has not been so unkind but who, having 
for a time supported their spirits by one or other variety of anthropocentric 
hope, have now fallen into disillusionment. Their god has failed them, and 
they are left desolate. It is difficult to exaggerate the extent to which Western 
man, during the last century and a half, as he lost hold of his traditional 
Christian faith, has fastened upon some alternative dogma, progressionist or 
utopian, which enabled him to face the future with confident expectation ; 
and it is difficult also to exaggerate the tenacity with which over a long period 
these dogmas continued to be held. But in our own time, partly under the 
pressure of disastrous events, but partly also through a more open-eyed 
examination of their own presuppositions, a growing number of our contem- 
poraries are abandoning these hopes, even though they have nothing to put 
in their place. There is here an honesty of thought which can only be respected, 
but it issues in a situation which should at once evoke our deepest sympathy 
and cause us the profoundest alarm. However clearly we ourselves may see 
the illusoriness of such humanistic hopes, we should recognise the respon- 
sibility we take upon ourselves when we undertake the negative task of their 
destruction, lest the last state should be worse than the first. 

In certain quarters a still further stage has been reached. There are those 
among us who, having rigorously purged their minds and their philosophies 
of every variety of temporising and ill-grounded optimism, of every illusion 
of progress, of every utopian expectation, of every shoddy or shadowy 
idealism, and having accordingly faced without blinkers the desperateness of 
the human situation in a godless world, have found a new courage coming 
to them from the very clarity and depth of their despair. Such are the atheistic 
“‘existentialists’”’ who in some countries are now given so wide a hearing and 
many of whom write with great ability and with real literary grace. They are 
atheists, but atheists of a new kind. They no longer flout the issues with 
which Christian faith is concerned, but take them most seriously. They do 
not rejoice in the non-existence of God, but regard it as placing us in a situa- 
tion of the most terrible solemnity. Each of us is completely alone, surrounded 
only by meaninglessness, so that if his life is to have any meaning or any 
value, he must create such meaning and value for himself, not forgetting that 
death swiftly puts an end to all. There is here a certain positive attitude to 
life, a certain courage, though it can hardly be called a hope, that arises and 
can arise only out of utter negation, out of the very death of hope. Here we 
have what is the most honest of all forms of anthropocentrism, and perhaps 
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the only consistent form of it. In its open-eyed realisation of the desperate 
plight of those who are without God in the world, it repeats what is a central 
Christian affirmation ; while its talk of a courage that can emerge only out 
of the darkness of the complete renunciation of hope seems to echo, even if 
only in a perverted form, the Christian teaching that only through the darkness 
of the Cross, with its cry of dereliction, can hope ever be reborn. 

For all who, in any of these ways, are without hope in the world, our 
only message of hope is that there is One who understands them better than 
they understand themselves. Jesus Christ has plumbed the depths of human 
existence as no one else. He passed through the darkest night of the human 
soul, through utter loneliness and dereliction, before rising victorious over 
death and hell. In speaking this message to them, we must speak as those 
who have continued to crucify Him, for we share responsibility for the present 
hopelessness of so many of our fellow-men for whom Christ died. God give 
us grace and wisdom to speak the word of hope and to manifest it in acts 
of love in such a way that they may understand. 

We have surveyed, all too briefly, some of the non-Christian hopes of 
our time on which the eyes of many men are fixed. We discern in their midst 
the presence of our exalted Lord, who in His earthly ministry moved among 
outcasts, refugees, political agitators and zealots, sophisticated intellectuals, 
simple workmen and soldiers, all of them with their thwarted hopes and 
unfulfilled aspirations. He accepted rejection, suffering, and death at the 
hands of those He came to save, and on His Cross prayed for them. As the 
exalted Lord He bids His Church, as today it confronts on every side men 
whose hopes are mocked or starved or fastened upon false gods, to walk 
the road He trod, for only as it goes the way of the Cross can the Church 
offer in word and deed a sure and steadfast hope. 


C. THE CHRISTIAN HOPE AND OuR EARTHLY TASKS 


We must speak now of the present tasks to which God calls us, and of 
the hope we have in seeking to carry them out. Here as everywhere Christ 
is our hope. In Him, the crucified and risen Lord, God delivers us from the 
power of sin, quickens us into new life, and sets us free to serve Him, without 
fear, illusion, or idolatry, here and now. 

For this world, disfigured and distorted as it is, is still God’s world. It 
is His creation, in which He is at work, and which He sustains in being until 
the day when the glory of His new creation will fully appear. He is at once 
the creator and the redeemer. He preserves both those who serve Him and 
those who refuse Him service. He makes the sun to shine on the evil and 
the good. He is good to all, and His tender mercies are over all His works. 
We are forbidden therefore to treat this world as of small account, to turn 
away from it, to go by on the other side. On the contrary, all who are God’s 
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children must find joy in doing their Father’s will in the world. God’s will 
has been revealed to us in Christ. In His obedience until death He has mani- 
fested that will in action. In Him we have a foretaste of the Kingdom wherein 
His will is to be consummated. We are to do that will here and now, so far 
as in us lies. If the only-begotten Son came not to be served, but to serve, 
those who have been made His brethren are bound to do likewise. 

The direction of our service is given in the all-embracing commandment : 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind ; and thy neighbour as thyself.” 
What, concretely, does love to God and our neighbour require of us? Most 
simply it requires us to recognise that in every human being Christ Himself 
comes to claim our service. God who has called us into the fellowship of 
His Son, has called us to serve Him in serving men. 


Further, His calling lays upon us the obligation to do heartily that share 
of the world’s work which is assigned to us in the place where we now are. 
Our daily work, indeed, provides the normal context for the many humble 
and obscure deeds of service which He will own at the last day as deeds done 
to Himself. We are often tempted to evade the demands of our immediate 
neighbourhood, giving all our attention to large plans concerning distant 
goals. But His solemn word about neglecting the daily needs of His humblest 
brethren we dare not ignore. Moreover, love to God and our neighbour 
must find regular expression in the faithful doing of that work which occupies 
the main part of our waking life. The busy scene where thousands of laymen 
are engaged in their ordinary business is a much-forgotten meeting place 
between the living Christ, His Church, and the world. 

In the third place, our calling lays upon us responsibilities for seeking a 
better social and political life. Our own day has furnished another terrible 
demonstration of the suffering that follows the breakdown of stable social 
order. The misery of vast multitudes of hungry, homeless, and hopeless 
people is not only a challenge to Christian compassion and brotherly love ; 
it is a reminder to every Christian that he is responsible before God for his 
due share of political and social action to secure for all men justice, freedom, 
and peace. For God who in His loving-kindness preserves this world which 
He has redeemed, sustaining in life even those who rebel against Him, wills 
that there shall be order, justice, and freedom among men. He has taught 
us to seek earthly justice, freedom, and peace, and to set our faces against 
injustice, oppression, and tyranny as evils which He abhors. Obedience to 
His will requires of us much more than the proclaiming of general ethical 
principles. It requires us to enter fully into the duties of the common life, 
understand to the best of our ability the economic, political, and social prob- 
lems of our time, participate actively in the effort to solve them. We are to 
seek in all ways the just ordering of society, to promote wise legislation, and 
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to share in responsible planning for the future. And we are to act in no 
light-hearted or half-hearted spirit, but counting the cost and being ready 
to pay it. 
Obedience to God’s will must lead the believer deep into the heart of all 
the world’s sorrow, pain, and conflict. There is no man who does not meet 
s witi Christ’s claim for loving service, and no part of human life in which 
God’s will is not to be done. It is God’s will that men should have life, and 
have it abundantly. We cannot pray, “Thy will be done,” unless we are at 
the same time willing to go to the help of those who are denied the necessities 
for human life. The cry of half the world’s people for bread enough to sustain 
life in their bodies must be heard by the Christian as the cry of Christ. He 
who spoke the parabies of Dives and Lazarus and of the Last Judgment will 
surely not leave us without condemnation if we are content to eat sumptuously 
while millions are in want. To all who are hungry, without decent clothing 
or housing, or bearing intoicrable burdens in their personal or family lives, 
we are called to be neighbours. And the fulfilment of that duty will include 
every kind of responsible action, :»cluding political action, that is required 
to meet their needs. Moreover, whilc thinking of the physical needs of life, 
we must not forget the deep longing of men and women the world over for 
simple human love. Our restless, depersunalised society, with its nervous 
preoccupation with excitement and movemen:. does not favour the growth 
of lasting personal relationships in marriage, ‘riendship, or community. We 
must show in our lives as Christians the splendour of human love when it 
is touched by the love of Christ, and do all that is in our power to provide 
for others the conditions in which human love may flouris!:. 
It is God’s will that men should know and love the truth. We cannot 
cain silent while men’s minds are being drugged with lies. In our day 
after truth are often compelled to sacrifice integrity to party orthodoxy, 


‘ity. We must be ready to speak the truth at whatever cost, 
sm and relativism have robbed men of their ultimate con- 
“~,! them to know Him who is Himself the truth, and who 
victions, we must 1EN move the truth in every realm of life. 
requires us to seek andSAy. should be free, to know and to serve Him. We 
It is God’s will that meXX*s freedom is threatened. We cannot ourselves 
cannot remain aloof when ma ~ncy that inward freedom with which faith 
enjoy in any kind of self-complas\ -r the freedom of man is denied. We 


endows us, but must step in where snscience and for the right of all to 
must stand for freedom of belief and oN must set ourselves against every 


witness openly to the truth of God. We, ‘ the inhuman terror by which 

political and economic oppression, and again’ tbitrary laws and dict neg 
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It is God’s will that “justice roll down like waters and righteousness like 
a mighty stream.’ We must be ever alert to seek a greater measure of justice 
in social and political relationships, and to do battle against every unjust 
discrimination against class or race, and every denial of human rights, whether 
political or economic. We do not hold with those who think that they them- 
selves can bring about a perfect social order, if necessary by the employment 
of terror and the silencing of the individual conscience. But neither do we 
hold with those who are content to be mere onlookers in the face of the 
miseries of prisoners, refugees, the dispossessed, the displaced, and the 
exploited, as if nothing could be done to better their lot. 

It is God’s will that peace should prevail among men. We cannot pray, 
“Thy will be done,” while in the present world situation we do nothing, dare 
nothing, and sacrifice nothing for the sake of peace. We cannot abandon 
ourselves to the prospect of a third world war as an ineluctable fate, or regard 
the present competition in armaments with an easy conscience. Here we are 
not concerned with rival world views and abstract principles, but with fellow- 
men, who hunger for peace yet live under the threat of a war that would 
cast them into utter chaos. 

Both the Church in its corporate acts and public words, and every single 
Christian in his deeds and words are thus required to affirm Christ’s Lordship 
over every part of human life. What that affirmation will involve in the 
spheres of international politics and race relations, in the development of a 
responsible society, and in the daily work of Christian laymen, is discussed 
in other Assembly papers. 

Acting in society, the Christian is frequently confronted by the problem 
of compromise. Group responsibility and group decision are common and 
necessary features of modern life which often give rise to acute conflicts 
between corporate loyalty and individual conscience. Further, many situations 
in real life offer no possibility of doing what is wholly good. A Christian 
may well find himself compelled by the facts to stand for a lesser against a 
greater injustice. In extreme situations a Christian may have to take the 
decision to resign from public responsibilities, or to withhold obedience from 
civil authority and to challenge its acts at the risk of freedom and even of life. 
The Church must stand with all its members in prayer, in understanding, in 
Christian fellowship, and in action. Only if it does so, wisely and patiently, 
can the Church clearly recognise compromise that is sinful, and rebuke those 
who fall into it ; or support and confirm decisions by its members to with- 
diaw from public office, or to oppose civil authority in the name of Christ. 

‘le such tasks as these God calls us, to act in the power of His spirit. It 
is God «he Holy Spirit who Himself brings forth in us the good works which 
are His own fruit, and guides our feet in facing the new tasks of every age. 
Though the Svirit is one, His gifts are many, distributed in rich variety to 
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the members of Christ’s body for their various services to one another and 
to the world. The nature of the tasks to be performed and of the gifts required 
varies from age to age and from place to place. The Church in the twentieth 
century is called to duties differen from those which God laid upon the 
Church in the first century. Today our churches face situations and tasks 
of immense variety, some old and familiar, some new and profoundly per- 
plexing. Yet in the face of all these the Christian may act humbly but con- 
fidently, assured that the Holy Spirit will furnish the gifts and power needed 
for faithful service in the world to those who are willing to ask the Father 
for His help, to hear His call, and to submit to His will. 

In times of trial it is good to remember what God has in fact wrought 
in aod through the Church in the nineteen centuries of its pilgrimage. The 
very ex‘stence of this people of God in the world, growing from age to age 
as new peoples are drawn into its fellowship, bears witness to God’s power 
and faithfulsess. In spite of all man’s sin, the light of God shines upon and 
through His people in the darkness and perplexity of the world’s life. 

The life of service lived in Christ is therefore a life of unquenchable hope. 
We know that Goc’s will must ai last prevail, that His Kingdom will fully 
come. That is a certa' ty which no earthly failure or disaster can take away. 
Moreover, we know tha’ what we do here and now for His sake in faith 
and hope is not in vain. it is not possible for us to know exactly how God 
will use our work, or what «egree of visible success He will grant us in any 
particular project. The Christian is no more sure of success than his secular 
neighbour. But he is secure against despair, for he knows that what he 
commits into God’s hands is safe. 

At the same time, our actions and expectations will have a certain modesty. 
We shall not confuse our programmes with God’s Kingdom. We cannot 
know in advance whether we shall achieve « stable and just sccial order for 
mankind in any way that we now have in view. The peace and the justice 
that we seek among men are still not God’s perfect peace and God’s holy 
righteousness. Even as we act in the honest intention to do God’s wiil, we 
must still pray, ““God be merciful to me a sinner.” 

Nevertheless, because God has not abandoned this world, because He 
rules and overrules its tangled history, and because we have been given a 
share in the power of His Spirit, we can with confidence »ope and expect 
that what is built upon the foundations which He has laid wll stand. We 
can hope for and expect miracles of help in answer to the prayers we make 
in our extremity of need. We can hope for and expect the success of concrete 
plans for the good of our fellow-men. We have no right to set limits to what 
God may by pleased to do within this present age. Indeed, such hop-ful 
and expectant action for the doing of God’s will in the world, in the face 
of apparently overwhelming odds, is an essential part of our full witness to 
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eternity in Jesus Christ. To this world God has spoken through Him. In 
Him God has taken upon Himself the world’s sin, its guilt, its darkness and 
its death, that from all these the world might be delivered. In His resurrection 
God has made manifest to all who believe on Him the world’s salvation and 
its true life. As judge of the world He will appear as God’s final revelation 
to every ear and every eye and as the final goal of all God’s ways. To testify 
to the world concerning the world’s hope is the meaning of the Church’s 
existence in every age and every clime, and it is the purpose of all we have 
said. He that hath ears to hear let him hear! Let him hear not our word 
as such, but the Word of God which has impelled us to speak — the Word 
of God which is identical with the Work of Christ which was, and now is, 
and is still to be. He is not our Lord only but the Lord of all mankind. He 
is not our future only but the future of all mankind. There exists no man 
who is not called to find his brother in Him and his Father through Him. 
There exists no man who is not guilty before Him, beholden and answerable 
to Him. What is here said is said in solidarity with every man, for every 
man, and to every man; yet not in our own name, but in the Name of Him 
who as the world’s Saviour is at the same time the Saviour of every man. 

But for this very reason what we have said has been addressed also to 
OURSELVES and to the Christian congregations throughout the whole world 
whom we here represent. We proclaim no dogma. Even to the Churches 
we speak as men to men. Yet with brotherly earnestness we speak to them 
as follows: Through what we have tried to say in this message you and we 
are confronted by the magnitude of the gift and task which have been entrusted 
to Christ’s Church — by the dignity and responsibility of its mission as bearer 
of and witness to the only full and certain hope in the midst of a world dark- 
ened by so much false hope and also by so much hopelessness. You and 
we should know that it is not death which is the goal of mankind and its 
history, but the revelation of the Name, the Kingdom, and the Purpose of 
the holy and merciful God, that is to say, eternal life. And the meaning 
and dignity of our Christian existence is just to spread abroad this good news. 
But, because we look first at our Lord and only then at our own thoughts 
and words and works, this assignment of ours is at the same time our deep 
humiliation and a powerful challenge to embrace with far greater faithfulness 
than heretofore the hope that has been granted to the world and to ourselves. 
If we Christians, or if our Christian congregations, do not so live in the joy 
of this hope that others will thereby be brought to share our joy, who else 
is there who can do this? What are we doing with that which has been 
entrusted to us? 

Here is a question which we desire in this message to engrave upon the 
conscience of Christ’s Church and of ourselves as members of it. Is the 
Church the authentic witness of its Lord and Head, and so of the whole 
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world’s Hope, as it is calied to be? Is it the pilgrim peopie who have here 
no continuing city but seek one to come, and who reckon not the sufferings 
of the present time as worthy to be compared to the giory that shall be 
revealed ? Is it the company of watchmen who, because they have scen light 
in the east, know that the new day has already broken, and are sounding 
the trumpets to announce it to all their fellows? Is it the fellowship of those 
who now in this very time are able to recognise the coming King in His hungry, 
thirsty, naked, sick, captive, and refugee brethren, and are accordingly 
willing and ready in His Name to give them food and drink and clothing, 
to visit them and company with them? Is it a confessing rather than a deny- 
ing Church? It does not lie with us who in this message to our Christian 
congregations address the whole world, to answer this question for them ; 
but we may and must say to them that this is most certainly the question 
which is directed to them through our message. And {further we must say 
that they have not understood our message aright unless and until they have 
understood our question (as we would wish to understand it for ourselves) 
as an occasion for repentance, for conversion and for faith, and a challenge 
to a new beginning. And further still, we must say that their and our proper 
answer to this question can consist only in the prayer that God the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Ghost may have mercy upon the Church in ali lands, 
making it through His Word to be the Church of hope and thus His Tater- 
nacle among men. And finally, we must say that wherever a Christian con- 


gregation answers this question and lives in and through this prayer, the 
Church of hope is already present and at work — the people of God who, 
in order that we might proclaim His mighty acts, has called us out of 
darkness into His marvellous light. 


KOREA CHURCH WORLD SERVICE 
Refugees 


Nowhere perhaps is the horrible disparity between the perfection of 
science in destruction’s cause and its neglect of man’s normal wellbeing more 
vivid than in Korea just now. It has become a mockery, an absurdity that 
hurts, you feel as you see for instance Suwon. An old Korean walled town 
now harbouring over eight thousand refugees from the north, Suwon has 
those constrasts about it that pull you up short and make you really doubt 
human sanity. 

The town is largely destroyed, and even some of its huge medieval stone 
gates dislodged, but that is not notable. Round it are factories so destroyed 
that no roofs remain but only the jagged edges of the walls, and that is not 
notable either. But eight thousand refugees have to live, or go through the 
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motions of living, among these ruins as there is no other place for them to 
live, and they have taken the only shelter they could find to put over their 
heads, the earth itself. They have dug it out and heaped it up in piles like 
small ovens, made a hole at one end to crawl into, and hung a piece of sacking 
over the hole for a door. The floor and the walls and the roof are earth: 
when the rain comes the rats join the humans in shelter, and the worms come 
out of the walls, and in heat and darkness the living mixture waits for the 
rain to pass, and then the human tenants crawl out again, very carefully now 
lest the softened doorway collapse, and take air. 

These people stay here because they have no work and the government 
gives them a daily relief ration of rice, which they would lose if they went 
away. Their children play in front of their caves just like the young of any 
burrowing animal, and scuttle back into the dark holes at the sight of a 
stranger. And alongside this place, this dwelling of men, up and down a level 
stretch of the gravel plain move some of the most perfected and expensive 
and beautiful instruments science has ever evolved — pure of line, beautiful 
in motion, wholly lethal in purpose, and unsurpassed in effect — the jet 
fighter aircraft, millions and millions of dollars’ worth of them, the “striking 
force’’ on which we are told that peace rests. All day these beautiful travesties 
of man’s skill and wealth howl across the sky, landing or rising in endless 
training and battle-readiness, and all day beneath them men and women pop 
in and out of their earth burrows like rabbits, or sit at their cave doors watch- 
ing their broods at play. 

In these holes, the children can turn round and even, if there are small, 
stand up, but their parents must go in on their knees, head first or feet first 
according to how they want to lie when they are inside. They sleep with 
their shoes on to deny that much to the rats, but you see children playing 
on their knees too, with rat-bitten feet bandaged up in old rags, because 
perhaps they kicked a shoe off while they slept. There are many old people 
among these refugees, and many deaths: the dead are simply put quickly 
outside, and next day lashed to two poles and carried off by two men to be 
buried in the hills. 

The whole scene, the bombed walls and earth caves and burrows, gro- 
tesque in the desert-like surrounding plain, is a nightmare picture of man 
living beyond civilisation, startingly revealed and made ironical by the lavish- 
ness and perfection of the machine that dominates him — man against a 
background of the earth he will inhabit when his skill has destroyed every- 
thing on it. 

In the face of this overcrowding and destitution, the positive steps taken 
to help refugees seem swamped and lost in the mass of misery. The govern- 
ment has built some refugee camps: one large one, at Anyang Ni, is an 
orderly area of cement and thatch huts housing several thousands, though 
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miles from any town or employment ; another is on a hillside on the outskirts 
of Pusan ; another is an entire housing estate of army tents built by the 
U.S. Army for the victims of the various Pusan fires. In other places, the 
Civil Assistance Command of the United Nations’ armies has provided tents 
and temporary housing. The voluntary agencies all help refugees with relief 
in one form or another, but the problem is far beyond their means. 





What Korea Church World Service is doing 


Almost all the relief food and clothing that Korea Church World Service 
receives is distributed through local committees of the pastors of the Pro- 
testant churches active in Korea, and this service reaches out into over a 
hundred and twenty communities all over the country. A fair proportion 
goes to refugees whether or not they are Christians. In addition, direct aid 
is given through such work as K.C.W.S. women’s workshops in Seoul and 
Pusan, the rehabilitation programme for amputees, many of whom are 
refugees, in Seoul, Taejon, Chungju and Chonju ; the milk-feeding stations 
for children, mostly in refugee communities in the towns ; and rehabilitation 
by small loans. 

This last is growing in scope and value. Refugees who have been settled 
long enough in South Korea to have established a reputation for hard work 
and integrity can often find a guarantor for such loans, and thereby can be 
set up in small projects : some are set up as pedlars, some as shoe-repairers, 
some as fruit-sellers, some as makers of tojons — the carved seals that every 
Korean has to have to validate his signature — and some are simply given 
tools. 

On a larger scale, Korea Church World Service is planning to support a 
refugee farm project at Sin Chon, to settle 50 selected refugee farmer families 
on land rented cheaply by the government, which will also provide part of 
the building material for houses. Simple dwellings will be built with the 
refugees’ own labour, on fertile holdings of land in the former bed of a diverted 
river and in this way a family can be permanently resettled at the surprisingly 
low cost of a loan of under $200, which makes it a remarkably economical 
form of rehabilitation. 


i reo 


Refugee Children 


Refugee Koreans have just as large families as those who have never been 
driven out, and therefore a considerable proportion of all the children that 
the K.C.W.S. programme helps are refugees. They are helped through the 
relief food and clothing programme, the clothing often being re-made in the 
widows’ workshops to suit them, and through day nurseries, which not only 
care for them in clean surroundings but enable their mothers to go to work ; 
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such nurseries are maintained in Seoul, Inchon, Yong Dong Fo and Prsan. 
They are helped through milk-feeding stations which were started during the 
winter with K.C.W.S. powdered milk and are now being carried on with 
supplies given by UNICEF. They are cared for by the children’s hospital 
in Pusan, which is actively supported by K.C.W.S. and is shortly to be 
rebuilt ; at present a devoted staff of nurses 2nd doctors in this hospital is 
working in truly appalling conditions of overcrowding and squalor. They 
are helped by grants for the cost of elementary schooling, whereby parents 
are encouraged to send their children to elementary school and give them 
that little start in life which otherwise would be impossible : as little as $20 
will give a child this chance for a whole year. They are helped in health with 
vitamin tablets. They are helped with artificial limbs where they need these 
and trained in their use. 

But with all this help the need seems endless. We could use $50,000 on 
schooling alone, to try and save a small part of a generation from the lifelong 
handicap of utter illiteracy and ignorance. We could use that sum over 
again in preventive care for T.B. children, the number of which is so frighten- 
ing that it is never published. We could use it over again in establishing some 
future care and livelihood for the hundreds of children who have been shorn 
of arms and legs by explosive or truck. The need of children, when adults 
have lost their sanity, is endless and frightening. 


Foreign Refugees 


Korea’s refugee problem is almost entirely one of Koreans ; they are refu- 
gees from the other end of their own country, and are waiting to be able to 
go back. There are however a handful of foreign refugees, and these are 

zing aided in emigration and resettlement wherever possible. They are 
mostly Turks or White Russians from Manchuria. A few have been in South 
Korea for many years, and others have been sent over the demarcation line 
in the March exchange of civilians, after suffering years of varying degrees 
of arrest and persecution in North Korea. 

These newcomers have turbulent histories and have suffered many hard- 
ships. One group is a family of no less than eleven people, who have already 
shown themselves so hardworking and ambitious that it is clear that they 
will make good wherever they go; one of them is a boxer by profession, a 
huge gentle giant of a man who at one stage of their flight carried an old 
man on his back and a child under each arm for days on end. One Turkish 
family has made such a good impression that the Turkish soldiers of the 
U.N. Forces have collected money from their pay to help them home, while 
another family, White Russians, have so impressed the camp commandant 


of the transit camp that he is personally sponsoring them for emigration to 
the U.S.A. 
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Such refugees provide an excellent answer to the common question — why 
did they come? When you see their skill and their ability to work hard, you 
realise that they could have made an existence of a sort where they were ; 
they were not failures. Yet they risked so much and walked so far to be able 
to give their children a better life, and believed in something better than the 
form of civilisation they had been offered where they were — and when you 
realise this you want all the more not to let them down in their new world. 


Passing on the help 


Korea Church World Service is trying to help all the refugees possible in 
need, feeling strongly that this is one of the special wishes and intentions of 
the churches whose gifts make the work possible. We feel that we are the 
“service unit’’ of countless churches, and try to use those churches’ gifts in 
the wisest and most far-reaching way possible. We try also through reports 
of this sort to bring an idea of the real conditions in which ordinary people 
are living in Korea, because this is something that normal “‘news” never 
conveys. One catastrophe, like the Pusan fire that left 35,000 people home- 
less in one night, will arouse compassion and a wonderful volume of help, 
but to many more than these victims the daily struggle to live is almost as 
great a catastrophe and ye: must pass mainly unnoted and unhelped. It is 
to convey an idea of the scale of misery which prolonged poverty, following 
war, has induced that Korea Church World Service makes this report. 

That and to convey the thanks of the people helped by countless men and 
women of heart, who have not turned away. The work in Korea is not 
limited to Christians, and many who receive can have no idea of what a 
Christian church is, nor of people joining together to offer tangible help, but 
at least to the many recipients who are Christians this help comes as a wonder- 
ful affirmation of the fellowship of Christian with Christian, and of the 
willingness to help where there is not profit or gain, and often alas no thanks, 
but where the cry for help is heard and heeded. 

J.B. ATKINSON 


LAY, THEOLOGY OF THE LAITY, LAYMEN’S WORK 
(a lexicographical study) * 


““Lay (man)” appears in the European vernaculars during the 12th and 
13th centuries as a term borrowed from the Latin /aicus. This is derived 
from the Greek Aaixd¢ which is an adjectival form, also used as a noun, of 
the root Aadg (Attic héwc). It means, speaking very generally, “pertaining 


1 Revised and expanded version of an article “Laity” contributed to the Evangelische 
Soziallexikon, edited by Frdr. Karrenberg on behalf of the Deutsche Evangelische Kirchentag. 
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to the haocg.”” The etymological origin of \adg¢ is not clear. At all events, it 
designates the people not in the sense of a political body (dfju0¢, populus), 
nor in the sense of a tribal or national unit (€@vo¢, gens) but for the most 
part in the sense of: multitude, people, mass. The amorphous multiplicity 
of human beings first and foremost implied in this concept is determined by 
that to which it is opposed and related. Thus /aos in relation to a country 
means the population, in relation to a prince his subjects, in relation to a 
military leader the army, in relation to a priest the worshippers.’ This capacity 
of the word for remaining open to definition from outside and above has 
made possible its remarkable use in the Septuagint, the pre-Christian Greek 
translation of the Old Testament. There it is used in relation to God and 
usually means the people of God par excellence, i.e. Israel, the people of 
Jahweh chosen out of “the peoples,” membership of which is a privilege 
and carries with it a special obligation. It is in this sense that the word is 
used in the New Testament where, however, it takes on the meaning of the 
“new people of God” composed of Jews and Gentiles. Laikos does not 
occur in the New Testament; if it did occur, however, it would logically 
have to mean “pertaining to the community chosen in Christ.” It may be 
assumed that this idea is present as an undertone in the words hadg and 
laicus wherever they occur in early Christian writings. There is, however, 
no adequate foundation for the claim made by Dom Gregory Dix (Apostolic 
Ministry, London 1946, p. 283) that this was the sole or even dominant 
meaning during the first three centuries of Christian history. 

Already in the Old and New Testaments \adg is often used in the general 
sense of crowd, people (in particular in the Lukan writings) and not 
infrequently in contrast to superiors, such as the Sanhedrin, Pilate, etc. In this 
connection a passage such as Jer. 34, 19, where the priests too are contrasted 
with the /aos, is of particular significance. It is in accordance with such Old 
Testament passages that Clement of Rome (about 100 A.D.) already uses the 
term “laity” as opposed to priests. 

In later Christian literature the use of the term for the worshipping com- 
munity as distinct from the priests has more and more come to hold the 
field. As early as Justin Martyr (about 150 A.D.) occurs the statement which, 
for the succeeding centuries and down to our time, has remained a norm for 
the position of the “laity” in the Church : the /aos, at the end of each prayer, 
confirms the words spoken (by the leaders of the congregation) through its 
Amen. In fact, the word Jaicus (layman) is from the beginning used almost 
exclusively in contrast to the clericus, the officiant, or the priest, or, with a 
different nuance, to the homo religiosus, the monk. (Cf. for the above and 
in general, the presentation by P. Yves M.-J. Congar Jalons pour une théo- 
logie du laicat, Paris 1953, which is illuminating both historically and system- 
atically.) Gradually the line of demarcation was so sharply drawn that 
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Gratian (d. 1160) was able to say: duo sunt genera Christianorum, referring 
to the clergy and the laity (see Congar op. cit. p. 27). Stephen, Bishop of 
Tournai (d. 1203), speaks in the same sense of duo populi, to which duae vitae, 
duo principatus and a duplex iurisdictionis ordo correspond (Mirbt, Quellen 
zur Geschichte des Papsttums und des Rémischen Katholizismus, Sth ed., 1934, 
No. 318). In the 14th and 15th centuries the laity and the clergy are even 
referred to as two separate bodies. The clergy are regarded not only as 
different from the laity but as constituting the superior element in the Church. 
Thus e.g. there existed, before the Council of Trent which established the 
character indelebilis in its final form, a punitive reductio in communionem 
laicam for priests (evidence for this is found as early as Cyprian, d. 258). 
Furthermore, this separation early appears in worship, where the priests sat 
or stood in the apse, the laity remaining in the nave, or body of the church. 
In accordance with the original meaning of xAnpog (lot, inheritance), the 
clergy are referred to either as those who are the special portion of God and 
who possess in particular God as their inheritance (Ps. 16, 5) or as those 
who have been singled out from the /aos by lot (understood as the voice of 
God) and called to a higher vocation. This meaning of the word clerus and 
the evaluation of the status of the laity which is inseparable from it, finds 
its echo up to the present time in the formula of ordination even in many 
so-called Free Churches, where the ordinand is separated from the rest of 
the congregation as one “set apart.” 


The Reformation brought a change, inasmuch as it proclaimed anew the 


biblical and early church doctrine of the priesthood of all believers, and drew 
the conclusion that every member of the Church as such possessed all spiritual 
authority and that therefore there was no valid ground for the existence of 
a specially consecrated clergy. In his treatise ““To the Christian Nobility of 
the German Nation” (1520; for Luther’s aim in writing this treatise see his 
letter to Amsdorf of 23.6.1520: ““Whether God wills to help His Church 
through the laity”) Luther emphasises, with regard to the late medieval 
theories, that “Christ does not have two bodies or two different kinds of 
body, one temporal and one spiritual” (WA VI 408). However, the conduct 
of the public worship of the community should, in the interest of needful 
order, be carried out by persons who, on account of their peculiar gifts, have 
been called by a special procedure to this function. ““Whoever has undergone 
baptism may boast that he is already consecrated priest, bishop, and pope, 
although it is not meet for everyone to exercise such ministries. For, although 
we all alike are priests, nobody may put himself forward and attempt, without 
our permission and decision, to do what we all have equal power to do. 
For that which is common to all, nobody may take for himself without the 
will and the injunction of the community.” (Luther, op. cit.) Nevertheless 
the Protestant Churches too have become to a large extent clericalised. The 
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pastor, although not necessarily separated from the “laity” by a special 
consecration, is set apart all the more on account of his theological know- 
ledge and his particular position in the social structure. If, in the Orthodox 
and Roman Catholic Churches, the layman is the unordained person, he is, 
in the Protestant Churches of Europe, largely identified as the person who 
has not been theologically trained. It is from this fact that there has devel- 
oped the secularised conception of the layman, in the sense of the man who 
lacks technical competence in a given field, whilst the Catholic opposition 
between clergy and laity has led to the term “‘laicisme.”” The term “laic” in 
France is identified with “religiously neutral” or “‘without religion.” 

Just as the Middle Ages saw the rise of certain movements directed against 
the religious monopoly of the priest, since the Reformation several movements 
have been directed against the rule or the exclusive ministry of the theologi- 
cally trained expert, e. g. the pietistic and the missionary movements, also in 
certain cases liberalism, and movements in favour of “democracy in the 
Church.” Here and there these have led to the formation of independent 
church communities (Methodists, Congregationalists, Quakers, etc.). Not 
always but in many cases the differences between “clerics” and “lay mem- 
bers,” from the point of view both of doctrinal definition and of social status, 
are completely levelled out in these “free churches.” In their place, however, 
there develops a new distinction, that between church officers and ordinary 
members of the Church. Laymen are now those church members who are 
not officially engaged in the church organisation. In this sense a parish 
worker, an organist, a youth leader or an official legal adviser would not be 
classified as a layman. This distinction, which is no longer theological or 
social but very clearly sociological, applies even where the word “lay”’ itself 
has been erased from the vocabulary of a church community because of its 
traditional doctrinal connotations. 

From all this it becomes clear that the “‘lay issue’’ is implicitly a question 
as to the nature and structure of the Church itself. At all events, a solution 
cannot be found by declaring either that there are in principle no laymen in 
the Church, or that all members of the Church are laymen because they 
belong to the people of God. This affirmation is no better than doctrinaire 
when, for the sake of a theory which on certain premisses is theologically 
correct, the real state of the case is overlooked. This is that 99% of church 
members in their relationship to the organised Church are in a different 
position from that of the few who not only live out their Christian vocation 
in the service of the organised Church but very often earn their living through 
it. The fact that by far the greatest number of church members have to 
spend their iives “in the world’”’ cannot be without relevance to the under- 
standing of the Church, its nature and its relation to this world. 

From this arises the modern demand for a theology of the laity. The 
position of the laity, which so far has nearly always been defined negatively, 
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is to be seen positively as an essential aspect of the nature of the Church 
itself. The Church lives in the world, and the layman embodies to an im- 
pressive degree the solidarity of the Church and the Church’s ministry 
with man and with the orders of this world. In so far as laymen, as members 
of the Church, are dispersed everywhere in the world, in all nations, in all 
realms of life, in all professions, they are witnesses to the presence of Christ 
in the world. The “gathered community,” which is so often considered an 
essential characteristic of the Church, is basically an eschatological antici- 
pation. The manner in which Christ is present which is typical for the 
age between the resurrection and the parousia is His presence in the 
diaspora, the dispersion of the Church. “Ye are the salt of the earth” 
(Matth. 5, 13)— without dispersion no savour. It must be remembered 
that it is the earth of which Christ speaks here. Gustave Thils has begun to 
work out a theology of the laity under the title Théologie des réalités ter- 
restres. The presence of Christ witnessed to by the laity as the dispersed 
Church means the Lordship of Christ over all realms of life, and at the same 
time the hiddenness of this Lordship. Thus the laity ultimately represent the 
Church inasmuch as they are concerned with transient things which point to 
eternal things. 

A theology of the laity is therefore not a theology for the use of the “non- 
experts” in the Church, but a theology which works out these aspects of the 
divine act of redemption. There is first the question of the relation of the 
Word of God to those earthly things and to those spheres of activity in which 
laymen in particular live their lives. Secondly, there is the question of the 
way in which Christians ought to behave in these spheres, e.g. politics, 
economics, culture, etc. Thirdly, there is the question of the proclamation and 
spreading of the Gospel through those who, together with the majority of 
mankind, share man’s destiny of work under the conditions of the modern 
working world. Finally, there is the question of equipping the laity for their 
ministry in the world and at the same time working out the right form of the 
Church’s life and of the various ministries and services in the Christian com- 
munity. 

These concerns are taken up by those forces within the Church which 
are today usually covered by the term “‘laymen’s work.” Laymen’s work is 
not the activity of a specific organisation, but one aspect of the renewal of 
the Church. What has to be aimed at is a right understanding on the part 
of the Church of its responsibility in the world, and at the same time a right 
understanding of its own inner being. Answers have to be found to urgent 
questions regarding the constitution and form of the individual parish con- 
gregation, regarding missionary effort and evangelistic work, and regarding 
the kind of training appropriate to ordained ministers and lay folk in the 
modern world. A new understanding must be reached of the cure of souls 
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as that spiritual companionship which goes with a man in the ways of his 
life in the world, and of religious instruction as the equipment of older and 
younger Christians for Christian living in this world. 

Only if it has become clear that the concern of the laymen’s movement 
extends to the message and the life of the Church as a whole, is it useful to 
point to the organised experiments which are being carried out with a view 
to making progress in this direction. There is first of all the indispensable 
study undertaken in church committees, independent study groups, and 
university institutes (such as the Sociological Institute of the Dutch Reformed 
Church in Utrecht) by way of investigating certain sectors of contemporary 
life and attempting to see them in the light of the Gospel. Secondly, there 
are meeting places such as Evangelical Academies and similar institutions 
and groups, in Germany and the Netherlands, in America and India. Groups 
such as the Associations Professionnelles Protestantes in France or the Chris- 
tian Frontier Council in London belong to this category. All these forms of 
“‘meeting’”’ have two concerns: creation of fellowship among the dispersed 
(Melanchton describes the Church itself as the coétus dispersorum), and a 
vital spiritual encounter with the world to grapple with the problems of the 
world. Thirdly, there are training centres and courses organised in the 
form of evening classes, week-end courses or full-time training for laymen 
in general, or for special professions such as workers, farmers, students, etc. 
Fourthly, there are work communities (at times also called “cells””) in which 
Christians and non-Christians meet on the basis of their common work, e. g. 
the university, a factory, a professional association. These four types resemble 
one another in that they are not organisations in the technical sense and that 
they are not based on the principle of membership — even though in some 
cases there does exist a core of leaders living as a lay order. In this they 
differ from the laymen’s work which, on a denominational or interdenomina- 
tional level, is carried out by organised associations. A further common 
feature of these four categories is the fact that, although they come within 
the framework of the Church and are in many cases closely related to a par- 
ticular church authority, the focus of their work is outside the life of the 
traditional parish (cf. Eberhard Mitlier, Die Welt ist anders geworden, Ham- 
burg 1953). This distinguishes them from the great church societies of lay- 
men and lay women, since these, even when organised on a nation-wide 
basis, rarely escape from the limitations of a single denomination. Conse- 
quently the new approach which is embodied in these new forms of work 
has an ecumenical relevance, since here is to be found a confrontation of 
Church and world in a fundamental and practical sense, and not merely a 
confrontation of the Lutheran, Anglican or Methodist Church with the world. 


Distinctive examples of such modern lay movements, which are to be 
found in many countries and nearly ail churches, are for instance Catholic 
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Action with its manifold ramifications, the Ecumenical Institute at Bossey, 
the lay cenferences held in Europe and America under the auspices of the 
World Council of Churches, the lay movements in the Orthodox world, in 
particular the Zoé Movement in Greece, and the Deutsche Evangelische Kir- 
chentag, an enterprise which has grown so to speak out of nothing! All 
these activities are important, and helpful to many. But the actual raison 
d’étre of laymen’s work, the renewal of the Church through its mission 
to the world, transcends them all. 


H. H. WALz. 
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WORLD COUNCIL DIARY 


The Churches Preparing for Evanston 


A World Council Assembly is a meeting of the churches, by the churches, 
for the churches. It is the culmination of a process which stretches over several 
years, and which gathers up many of the most vital concerns and movements 
within ecumenical Christendom. The unusual extent to which many, though 
by no means all, of the member churches have associated themselves with the 
preparatory programme for Evanston, is an encouraging sign that they are 
becoming increasingly aware of this great opportunity for common counsel 
and witness. Perhaps more than any previous gathering of this kind, Evanston 
will be the apex of a broad pyramid of cooperative thought and reflexion among 
Christians throughout the world—church synods, youth groups, leaders in 
industry and public life, and so forth. The delegates will be surrounded and 
supported in prayer and intercession by a multitude of people who for years 
have been pondering the questions on the programme of the Assembly and now 
are looking forward with keen expectation to its outcome. It is significant 
that among them one also finds many from churches which are not members 
of the World Council, including Roman Catholics. 


A full account of the innumerable “grass-roots assemblies before the 
Assembly” would be an inspiring and often moving story. It has been observed 
that no previous ecumenical document has evoked such an intense and wide- 
spread discussion in the churches as have the reports of the Advisory Commission 
on the Main Theme : “Christ — the Hope of the World.” As to the subsidiary 
topics, the following figures are a suggestive index of the range of participa- 
tion. Since they were published in 1952, the Introductory Leaflets have been 
issued in more than 100,000 copies in English, French and German. National 
editions have further appeared in a number of other languages, among them 
Greek, Japanese, Malayalam, Spanish, and Urdu. Another widely-used publi- 
cation has been the booklet “Together to be His Witnesses — A Study Guide 
to Evanston,” of which close on 20,000 copies have been distributed in six 
languages in the few months since it appeared. 


And yet we shall do well to remember the flippantly-serious remark of one 
of the presidents of the World Council : ‘“‘What should we pray for in relation 


to Evanston? That the Holy Spirit may show forth His power — in spite of 
all our preparations.” 
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The Asiatic Conference at Geneva 


The Asiatic Conference is still in session. It was evident at the beginning 
that too many were expecting too much from the Conference. It is more evident 
today that great decisions and total solutions are unlikely. Indeed if the Con- 
ference does no more than agree to continue negotiation and provides the 
machinery for this it will have redeemed itself from failure. 

The debate on Korea has followed a by now well-worn pattern. The debate 
on Indo-China is a new one with some new voices heard. Anything might come 
out of it and it was from the beginning coloured by the agony of France. It 
goes on, in consequence, with an air of tension which vividly emphasises its 
urgency and its chance of doing a little good or great ill. Over and above these 
set issues, however, a third debate goes on implicitly and inarticulately in all 
that happens — the whole question of the validity and integrity of the United 
Nations as an instrument of conciliation, of collective resistance to agression, 
and of international supervision. It may well be that the most important long- 
term decisions of the Conference will be ideological rather than geographical. 
It is certainly true that the most encouraging note of the moment is the solid 
defence of United Nations evident in Western positions. 

When not only the Conference room but the lobbies are closed to observers, 
it is more difficult for representatives of bodies such as C.C.I.A. to make any 
impact on any decisions or on those who make them. In such circumstances 
the very presence of observers as a symbol of interest and concern is of increased 
importance, and it was well that both the Chairman of C.C.I.A., Sir Kenneth 
Grubb, and the Director, Dr. Nolde, were able to be with Dr. Elfan Rees in 
Geneva for the opening weeks. Opportunities exist, or can be sought, to meet 
with delegates socially, not with axes to grind, but with fellowships to offer, 
and they also assume added importance in such restricted circumstances. 

The one great opportunity, however, of expressing Christian concern and 
Christian hopes for the Conference offered itself in the Ecumenical Service of 
Intercession held on 9th May. This service had been planned jointly by the 
Protestant Church of Geneva and the World Council of Churches. That the 
Cathedral of St. Pierre was crowded was a fact that spoke for itself. That 
more than half of the nineteen delegations were represented — some of them 
in large numbers — and that the representatives included the Foreign Ministers 
of Thailand and South Korea and the Ambassador of Ethiopia showed that 
the service met a conscious need. 

Dr. Nolde’s address not only emphasised four dominant factors over-riding 
the Conference — accumulated injustice, an emerging regional consciousness 
in S.E. Asia, tensions between rival power blocs, and diversity of proposed 
solutions — but urged us to courage, for “confidence which arises from the 
knowledge of what God in Christ has done for man dispels fear.” Dr. Koech- 

lin’s sermon led us naturally to that high moment —alas too fleeting — of 
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moving intercession, in the solemnity of which we turned again to the tasks of 
the Conference. We are all very much aware of the Asiatic Conference — we 
believe now that the Confereace is well aware of our prayers and hopes. 


Ecumenical Student Exchange and Theological Education 


The World Council of Churches’ scholarship programme has its deepest 
roots in the beginning of the ecumenical movement. It was developed between 
the two wars in the work of the European Central Office for Inter-Church Aid. 
It took its present form in the reconstruction period following the last war. 
And provision of emergency aid to a church in the training of its students always 
remains a primary objective. Since the Amsterdam Assembly, approximately 
one thousand scholarship awards have been made within this co-operative pro- 
gramme of the member churches. The students have represented all the main 
confessional groupings and have come from more than thirty countries. They 
have studied in thirteen other countries, always with the co-operation of the 
theological faculties or seminaries concerned and often with the direct assistance 
of national inter-church aid committees or church agencies. This has proved 
to be one of the most practical and rewarding means whereby churches can 
help one another. 

The Department of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees decided to 
secure a present-day assessment of this programme and invited forty theological 
professors and church leaders from fifteen countries to meet at the Ecumenical 
Institute at Bossey in April 1954, and to give their judgment to the member 
churches. This conference recorded its conviction that a theological scholar- 
ship programme should remain a permanent factor in the life of the churches 
and strongly recommended that the World Council should continue to provide 
coordination and direction for such a programme. The conference also expressed 
the hope that at the Evanston Assembly the attention of the member churches 
would be called to the important part which this programme could play in 
relation to their own programmes of leadership training. The churches should 
be challenged to put forward their best students for these opportunities of 
studying abroad, and at the same time to offer more scholarships for students 
coming from other countries. 

Informal discussions on ecumenics and theological education led the con- 
ference to recommend that one of the W.C.C’s post-Evanston projects should 
be to promote common thinking and co-operation among the churches in their 
attempts to adapt the programme of the theological colleges, faculties and 
seminaries to the task which confronts the churches in the world today. The 
meeting also urged the World Council to undertake a survey of the present 
situation regarding the introduction of ecumenics into theological education 


and research, and make the results available to theological schools and church 
boards of education. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


JESUS CHRIST— THE GROUND AND OBJECT OF OUR HOPE 


CHRISTIAN HOPE AND THE SECOND COMING, by PAUL S. MINEAR. West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, 1954. 220 pp. $3.50. 


This book has appeared at the right moment in ecumenical history ! 
Written by a biblical scholar who has participated in the work of the Advisory 
Commission on the main theme of the Evanston Assembly, it will be of the 
greatest value for those who wish to understand the meaning of Christian 
hope for today. As Dr. Minear rightly points out: “There must be a more 
accurate recovery of the substance and structure of pristine Christian hope 
before either acceptance or rejection will be worth the energy” (p. 12). And 
he succeeds admirably in helping us to make this recovery. 

It is true, a book of this kind will be helpful only to those who approach 
it with a completely open mind. Biblical study, along the lines of this book, 
proves fruitful only if one is prepared to listen to the Bible as the author 
does — as if one had never heard it before. The difficult eschatological 
prophecies, in particular, should not be read on the tacit assumption that 
we a priori know their relevance (or lack of relevance) for the Church’s 
message today. We must get beyond the obsolete antithesis between an 
evolutionist and a fundamentalist interpretation (cf. pp. 85 ff). 

It is to be welcomed that Dr. Minear introduces the reader step by step 
to this difficult field of enquiry. The first part is therefore entirely devoted 
to the different meanings of the concept of hope. It makes it clear that this 
biblical Hope is of a personal character. The hope of the Bible is not directed 
primarily to the coming of certain events ; for the Bible “the ground of hope 
is always a person, and ... the same person serves also as the object of hope” 
(p. 20). This person is God Himself, God in Christ. All other hopes are 
understood only as integrated parts of this hope. The hope of the Bible 
does not therefore originate from our own desires ; it is “‘not defined by the 
spot where a man happens to stand now, but by God’s purpose which now 
seeks to reorient man’s decisions in the direction of God’s eternal Kingdom” 
(p. 27). This divine plan becomes clear in what the New Testament says 
about the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead (pp. 30-43). For it is 
just because eschatology is part of the New Testament witness to Christ’s 
resurrection, that it is one of the articles of faith which Christians cannot 
give up — for this would entail ceasing to believe in Christ’s resurrection. 
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Similarly Dr. Minear shows, through his fresh and lively exegesis, that faith 
in God’s forgiveness (and hence the doctrine of justification by faith) is part 
of that one great hope. 

Part II, ““The Return of Christ,”’ emphasises right at the outset the intrinsic 
connection between the “future goal’’ and God’s “‘activity that began in the 
past and is gaining momentum in the present” (p. 93). In this way Dr. Minear | 
overcomes the false antithesis between “futurist” and “realised” eschatology. 

In this short review it is, of course, impossible to enter in the details of : 
Dr. Minear’s exegesis; it would even be dangerous to do so, because if } 
divorced from their context these details would only detract from the inten- 
tion of the author. As an example of his penetrating analyses, one may 
mention his discussion of the term “literal” —so often misused both by 
proponents and by opponents of biblical eschatology. What the author says 
about the eschatological imagery of the Bible displays the same acumen and 
wisdom. It is not our task to fit these images into an atomic age ; nor should 
we try to replace them by other images (p. 207). The decisive point is that 
we should learn to set our hope solely on God, who acts through Christ 
and has called us to eternal fellowship in Him. Some questions might be 
raised concerning the author’s exposition of certain biblical passages, but 
they do not affect the reviewer’s complete agreement with the general thesis 
of the book. 

A question of more basic importance however, may at least be mentioned. 

Dr. Minear frequently stresses the difference between the biblical concept of 
time and our modern concept, and he is quite right in doing so. But does 
not this involve the risk of excluding the idea of time from eschatology ? 
The danger would then be that the future might be left out of account alto- 
gether (as on p. 29). Dr. Minear is aware of this danger ; but has he really 
eluded it ? 

Once again, the ecumenical movement must be profoundly grateful that 
this lively and penetrating book has appeared just at this moment. It is a 
hopeful prologue to the work of the Evanston Assembly. 

W. SCHWEITZER. 








NINETEEN CENTURIES OF THE GREEK CHURCH 





SAINT PAUL’s MISSION TO GREECE. Nineteenth Centenary. A. D. 50-1951. 
A volume of Commemoration compiled by H. S. ALIvisaTos. Athens, 
1953. 645 pp. (In Greek, with English translation of considerable portions.) - 

TA DOGMATIKA KAI SYMBOLIKA MNEMEIA TES ORTHODOXOU KATHOLIKES EKKLE- 
stas (The Dogmatic and Symbolic Statements of the Orthodox Catholic 

Church), by IOANNES KARMIRIS. Athens 1952-53. 2 vols. 432 and 1069 pp. 

(In Greek.) 
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Both these books, published in connection with the Centenary of St. 
Paul’s arrival in Greece, are concerned with showing the continuity of the 
Greek Church ever since —in the Commemorative Volume as the Church 
of Greece ; in Prof. Karmiris’ book, as the Greek Church in a wider sense : 
for, while his title speaks of the Orthodox Catholic Church as a whole, nearly 
all the documents here collected are of Greek origin. This is no disparage- 
ment of the universality of the Orthodox Church, but rather emphasizes the 
universal character of the Greek language and culture. 

His book will be indispensable to students of the Orthodox Church — a 
wonderfully comprehensive collection of her archives from Nicaea to 1952 
(every century except the 10th, 12th and 13th, is represented). While making 
accessible in a single work, often in an improved text, a great variety of 
documents of the last ten centuries to which access has hitherto been cum- 
bersome, it presents Orthodoxy as a whole by giving these in their place in 
relation to the accepted ecumenical documents of the age of the Councils ; 
publishing also, between these two sections, the text of the Liturgy of St. John 
Chrysostom, for the liturgical inheritance of the Orthodox Church is a witness 
to her Faith which cannot be left out of account. 

The author is conscious that his work will serve not only as a text-book 
for Orthodox students, but also as an essential book of reference in “‘ecumen- 
ical” circles. Naturally, the collection is not exhaustive. And the author’s 
personal opinions are bound to colour here and there his necessary explanatory 
introductions. He is not yet quite emancipated from that dependence on 
Western reasoning and scholarship which has so long hampered the free 
exposition of Orthodoxy; see for instance the inclusion of those Western 
documents, the Apostles’ Creed and the Quicunque Vult, in a first chapter 
on “the Three ancient Ecumenical Creeds.”” At the same time, he is still 
capable of speaking of Roman Catholicism and Protestantism as the “Two 
Churches” of the West. And apart from his failure to see the full import of 
differences within the Protestant world, he would not appear fully cognizant 
of the distinctive position of the Anglican Church, although his archives 
include the 18th century correspondence with the Non-Jurors. This, and 
no doubt a right fear of diplomatic pronouncements on such subjects, some- 
what vitiate his account of discussions on Anglican Orders ; he does not, for 
instance, seem to have observed the positive aspect of the 1948 Moscow 
pronouncement. Some Anglicans, at least, are fully in, agreement that dis- 
cussions on this matter are irrelevant until unity of Faith is discovered. 
Within the ecumenical movement, again, he assumes that, for the preserva- 
tion of the integrity of Orthodox witness, and safeguarding the primacy of 
Faith and Order, the Greeks must be right in keeping these sacrosanct from 
discussion ; he does not mention the Russian line which would assert that 
primacy by refusing to discuss anything else ! 
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But the selection is in general fair, and well-conceived to give a represen- 
tative picture of Orthodoxy both in itself and in the face of Roman Cathol- 
icism and Protestantism. And the documents are allowed to speak for them- 
selves. Though not, of course, all of equal quality, they form, when viewed 
together, an impressive monument to the continuity and consistency of 
Orthodox witness through the ages to a Faith which, though often set forth 
in the categories of Roman Catholic or Protestant thought, is in reality inde- 
pendent of these. May the author be right in finding in her the real ““Bridge- 
Church” — the true Church, walking in the middle way from which the 
Papacy turned aside, and whose balance the Protestant Reformation failed 
to recover? Incidentally, we should note that, nearly thirty years before the 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches in Amsterdam, the idea of a 
““League of Churches” had been mooted in Constantinople, in 1919-20, and 
the proposal circulated by the Patriarchal Synod to other Christian Churches. 

The Commemorative Volume is a fine record of the conception (in the 
University of Salonica) and the successful achievement (for which Prof. 
Alivisatos himself was largely responsible) of a noble project — the invitation 
to Greece of representatives of all Christian bodies for a ten days’ voyage 
round the different Greek centres hallowed by St. Paul, culminating with the 
celebration of the Feast of the Apostles in Athens. The response was remark- 
able, in spite of the very late date at which invitations had to be sent out. 
It was a great opportunity for the Church of Greece to show both the warmth 
of her hospitality and her vision. It was surely of value that one particular 
national Orthodox Church should be host on its own soil on such an occa- 
sion — the first time that an Orthodox Church has been the host in an ecumen- 
ical gathering. And it was important and significant that this was an occasion 
when worship was the primary object, and discussion incidental. The book 
echoes with the prayer, not only that the witness of this celebration before 
a pagan world may help to bring it to “a new Damascus,” but that the 
Twentieth Centenary may be celebrated by a reunited Church. Here, no 
less than in Prof. Karmiris’ great work, one feels not only the continuity of 
the Greek Church from the times of St. Paul, but the quiet and humble 
assurance of its members that they are in the middle of the road. Those of 
other lands who went on the Pilgrimage will have seen something of the 
great vitality of this Christian nation, and have realized something of the 
sufferings it has endured. May they also have begun to suspect that Western 
Christendom must learn humbly to look beyond its frontiers of nine cen- 
turies, before it can find the secret of Christian unity ? 


DeErRwaAS J. CHITTY. 
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ISRAEL — OLD AND NEW 


THE CHURCH AND THE JEWISH PEOPLE, a symposium, edited by G6TE 
HEDENQUIST. Edinburgh House Press, London. 212 pp. 10/6d. 


The need for further study of “the many complex problems which exist 
in the field of relations between Christians and Jews’’ was recognized at 
Amsterdam, and this volume is the result of a plan initiated at that time by 
the World Council of Churches. It is a symposium of scholarly articles by 
two Jewish and eight Christian writers, with an invaluable introduction by 
Bishop Stephen Neill, which in itself provides an excellent conspectus of 
these problems. The editor is the Director of the International Missionary 
Council’s Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews, which was 
responsible for the publication. “‘Of the sincere Christian it is demanded by 
his faith,” writes Bishop Stephen Neill, “that in relation to the Jews he should 
not consider that his duty has been fulfilled by the exercise of tolerance and 
fair-mindedness. It is required of him that he desire understanding, deep 
sympathy, and even affection for the Jewish people. This volume is dedicated 
to the promotion of understanding. That it will serve its purpose for those 
who read it carefully can hardly be doubted.” 

The authors of this book have sought to make a contribution to the Evan- 
ston discussions, and have raised some profound and practical questions 
which can only be answered by the Churches in their theological thinking 
and evangelistic action. This book could only have been written in our day, 
for it is only today that a new dialogue between Jews and Christians has 
begun, following the catastrophic events of recent years. Hitherto the subject 
of Jewish-Christian relations has usually been treated one-sidely and nar- 
rowly, or else superficially and without due attention to the theological depths 
of the questions raised. Here there is no easy solution, and no compromise 
on fundamental principles. Yet the reader must feel that these contributors, 
writing independently from their different religious and national backgrounds, 
have achieved a sympathy and sincere understanding which give unity to 
the book. It is to be hoped that the Jews who read it will find their problems 
treated with respect and seriousness by Christians who see them as their own. 
While certainly no Christian can fail to be challenged by the fact of Israel, 
emerging once more as a living power to remind the Church of its dependence 
on the God of Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob. What is the meaning of 
the continued existence of the “chosen people of God” ? What is happening 
today in the new state of Israel, and what part does it play in God’s plan of 
salvation? What does the modern Jew think of Jesus Christ? What are 
the Churches doing to fulfil the first part of their divine commission, their 
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witness to the people of Jesus according to the flesh? What is the relation- 
ship of the Jewish people to the Church and to the ecumenical movement ? 
These questions are here discussed by experts with fairness and frankness, 
and in a way which is bound to stimulate widespread discussion in the years 
to come. ROBERT SMITH. 


WRESTLING WITH COMMUNISM 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND COMMUNIST FAITH, edited by D. M. MACKINNON. 
A series of studies by members of the Anglican Communion. Macmillan, 
London, and St. Martins Press, New York, 1953. 272 pp. 21s. 

MARXISM: AN INTERPRETATION, by ALASDAIR MCINTYRE. S.C.M. Press, 
London, 1953. 126 pp. 8s. 6d. 

MARKXISMUSSTUDIEN. Beitrdége von H. BOLLNOW, F. DELEKAT, I. FETSCHER, 
L. LANDGREBE, R. NURNBERGER, H. H. Scurey, E. Tuer, H. D. 
WENDLAND. Vorwort von ERWIN METZKE. (Schriften der Studiengemein- 
shaft der Evangelischen Akademien.) Mohr, Tiibingen, 1954. 254 pp. 

COMMUNISM AND THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION IN INDIA: A CHRISTIAN INTERPRE- 
TATION, edited by P. D. DEVANANDAN and M. M. Tuomas. Y.M.C.A. 
Publishing House, Calcutta. 1953. 88 pp. 

MARXISMUS UND CHRISTENTUM, by EmiL Fucus. Koehler und Amelang, 
Leipzig, 1952. 213 pp. DM 4.50. 

THE CHALLENGE OF COMMUNISM; THE CHURCHES UNDER COMMUNISM. 
Reports of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. S.C.M. 
Press, London, 1952. 72 pp. and 79 pp. 4s. each. 

THE CHURCHES OF EUROPE UNDER COMMUNIST GOVERNMENTS: A Survey 
written by a member of the Church of England’s Council of Foreign 
Relations at the Council’s Request. Church Information Board, Church 
House, Westminster, London S.W.1, 1954. 33 pp. 2s. 


This variety of books, authors, and study commissions have one thing in 
common — they are all concerned to elucidate the place of Communism in 
our world from the perspective of the Christian faith. Beyond this the common 
ground ceases. Weare plunged into the whole spectrum of possible approaches 
to the subject. It would be best to take them one at a time. 

Marxismusstudien from Germany and Christian Faith and Communist 
Faith from Britain are the most substantial of these volumes. In each case 
leading thinkers have pooled their resources to produce a composite work 
which illuminated the problem from several sides. In neither case, however, 
have they made the mistake of submerging all their differences in a ““Com- 
mission Report.”” Each book is a collection of individual contributions, 
refined by the critique of colleagues. 
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Marxismusstudien is distinguished by a unique combination of detailed 
scholarship with an almost electric atmosphere of existential concern. Com- 
munism for these German scholars is not an object of analysis so much as 
a power affecting their lives, whose inner dynamic they are seeking. H. D. 
Wendland for example, brings to his analysis of “Christian and Communist 
Hope” a life of theological scholarship plus five years as a prisoner of war 
in Russia. E. Thier, from a similar background, brings his discussion of 
“Stages of Marx-Interpretation” to a head with the burning question of the 
meaning of the Church for the world. The object of the Commission out of 
which these essays came, is to escape from the sterile antitheses into which 
popular discussion of Communism has fallen, by the power of Christian faith 
motivating more careful analysis of the spiritual roots and meaning of 
Marxism for modern history, and the resources of the Christian in meeting 
it. It seems to be a common conviction of these writers that Marxism and 
Communism are to be understood, not in terms of their “‘scientific materi- 
alism,” their “reason” and their economics or power politics, but in terms 
of the impulses of the spirit which come by way of Hegel to the younger 
Marx, and thence inform the whole Communist movement with their demonic 
power. The reader of these essays will find in them the most careful defini- 
tions in recent literature of that much abused theme — Communism as a 
false religion, a secularized form of Christian truths. Especially noteworthy 
here is F. Delekat’s analysis of the theology of Marx’s Das Kapital. 

Despite their existential concern however, the ““Marxismusstudien” remain 
highly academic. The daily concern of the countrymen of these scholars in 
East Germany, to find a way of life and Christian witness in the face of Com- 
munist pressure, does not find expression here. The professors in the West 
are sincerely convinced that they best serve their brethren by searching out 
the “geistesgeschichtliche’”’ connections of Communism, until they find the 
secret of its power and of victory over it. The question to this enterprise 
must be whether the key to the dynamics of history is really to be found 
in the life of the mind. 

Christian Faith and Communist Faith is a very uneven book, as a collection 
of essays always is. The group process which produced it was not as intimate 
as that of the German group. Yet the originality of each contributor is the 
fascination of the whole. Each man takes on the challenge of the subject 
wielding his own dearest themes, and gives us of himself. Each reader will 
have his own preferences for this reason. This reviewer is most grateful to 
H. A. Hodges for his forceful (though one-sided) presentation of the case 
that Marx was not a child of Hegel ; Denis Munby for his intricate, highly 
unspiritual evaluation of the contributions and problems of Leninism and 
Stalinism ; Ian Crombie for a doughty defence of moral utilitarianism and 
his plea to us not to “hanker after the master key to history’’; Arnold Toynbee 
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for a historian’s moving confession of faith (which has nothing at all to do 
with Communism) ; J. A. T. Robinson for expressing the Christian Hope for 
the Anglicans in almost the same inspiring terms which one can read in the 
German volume from H. D. Wendland. 

For an introduction and an inspired treatment of all these issues however, 
the best single piece of writing in this whole group is Alasdair MacIntyre’s 
Marxism : An Interpretation. MacIntyre finds ‘“‘the religious significance of 
Marxism” in its attempt “in our post-Christian era to creat an entirely secular 
view of the world.” This secularism however is formed by Christianity. It 
is a protest on Christian ground which thrives by reaction to Christians’ 
attempts to identify God’s order with their own — to deny the proper auton- 
omy of the secular. From this starting point MacIntyre shows through 
incisive analyses of Hegel, Feuerbach, and the early and later Marx, how 
Marx began as a prophet with an essentially Christian insight into the self- 
estrangment of man in capitalist society, and a moral sense of history, and 
then spoiled this greatness by trying to substitute scientific analysis for 
prophecy, theory and prediction for moral necessity. Thus the dilemmas of 
Communism today are those of en., :cal Christianity. ‘The religious virtues 
and the religious vices have alike found their homes with the Marxists.” 
Marxism has become the corrupted religion of modern industrial society as 
Roman Catholicism was of subsistence society. The Christians in the face 
of Marxist prophecy and Marxist corruption have no simple answer. Is a 
Christian community possible which will deal effectively with the problem of 
social power, yet live in repentance for its conformity? The answer can 
only be sought in the practice of Christian living — in politics and prayer. 

For such insights as these Mackinnon gropes in the final pages of his 
volume, and they are implicitly suggested in the German and the British 
symposia. MaclIntyre’s little book is spiritual illumination for both. 

Communism and the Social Revolution in India is a book with a different 
audience for a different purpose. It is intended to present Indians with a 
Christian understanding of the social revolution in which they stand, and 
the place which Communism has in this revolution as its most important 
organized force, and its betrayer. Contemporary Communism receives in a 
book like this a far truer portrait than most western authors can give it, 
because India sees it in the flesh. It is one of the factors of Indian life, 
expounded by people who are human beings, not incarnate theories or demonic 
mystery men. We can sense in these pages the moral appeal of Communism, 
the devotion of its followers, its practical appeal to the farmer and the student. 
The central burden of the book, however, is that Communism betrays the 
basic social revolution into paths of tyranny and inhumanity. Christians 
are called as long as there is a shred of hope, to redeem corrupt democratic 
forces toward a social democracy. They are called to meet the Communist 
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as a fellow man, which means denying his type of “cooperation” yet remain- 
ing in the conversation of brotherly concern and love with him. Thus the 
Gospel is communicated, and the wall of Communist ideology is broken 
down by Christians who themselves are revolutionaries, repentant for the 
evils of their own backgrounds, and political realists free for the work of 
cultural creation which India needs. MaclIntyre’s theme is repeated in this 
document forged in the fires of crisis. The voice of India speaks with more 
optimism concerning social revolution and the possibilities of a Christian 
culture, than the voices of Europe above. But the spirit is the same. 
Against all this, as an echo from another world, comes a little book 
Marxismus und Christentum from across the Iron Curtain to the same general 
question. Emil Fuchs, beloved old Quaker and socialist theologian, does 
not speak from the Communist background of Leipzig where he lives, but 
from the past, in the light of which he sees the present. Marxism, and 
specifically now East German Communism and the “construction of a socialist 
society,” is for him the partial fulfilment of the requirement of Christian 
service, a reminder to Christians of the society of brotherhood which they 
ought to be building. Christian faith is of course much more — the call of 
God in Christ — but it dare not be less, and must not refuse the Communist 
call to cooperation in the name of a false individual piety. In Fuchs we find 
also many insights into the prophetic qualities of Marxism, but unbalanced 
by the dialectic through which alone such a secularized child of Christendom 


can be understood, and unbalanced by any feeling for the realities of Leipzig 
in the 1950’s. 


Reports of Church Commissions, as was hinted above, make the least 
inspiring reading. That of the Church of England on The Churches in Europe 
under Communist Governments, and that of the Church of Scotland, The 
Churches Under Communism, however, serve a useful practical purpose — 
that of informing the members of those churches, in summary form, of the 
events in Iron Curtain countries concerning the Christian churches. The 
Church of England pamphlet is shorter, covers less ground, but shows, this 
reviewer believes, somewhat more discrimination of judgment, especially in 
dealing with Eastern Germany. The Church of Scotland booklet, however, 
deals with Poland and China, and gives more background. Readers of both 
skeleton accounts should remember however that bones, though necessary, 
do not live. They need the flesh of living human experience. 

The earlier report of the Scottish Commission, The Challenge of Com- 
munism, has some useful insights — above all its emphasis on “openness 
toward God” rather than a Christian sociology as response to Communism. 
But its bears too clearly the marks of a generalized account written far from 
the field of battle, to hold interest. The Commissioners would do well to 
hold their future meetings in Travancore or in Berlin. CHARLES C. WEST. 
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